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T isa truism that human nature not 
only demands variety, but in some 
sort of fashion will have it. Routine— 
the iteration and reiteration of certain 
avocations and duties more or less 
material, more or less compulsory, and 
more or less monotonous, is the law and 
the necessity for the great majority (even 


that are helpful and healthful, not only to 
the physical, but to the mental and moral 
‘¢ make-up’’ as well, and so we should 
hail with loud hosannas the advent of 
anything that has the power to lift us out 
of the ruts, cultivate faculties, arouse dor- 
mant powers, and make us see visions. 
Unquestionably art and science meet 
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those supposedly favored mortals born 
with the traditional silver spoon have at 
least to put off and on their clothes three 
hundred and sixty-five times each year 
of their lives), and so in the very nature 
of things the ‘‘ spice of life’’ is always 
in strong and steady demand. Well isit 
then if it is sought for and found in paths 
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these requirements with a supply that is 
immeasurably greater than the demand, 
for they are the inexhaustible fountains 
whereat all may drink and be filled ac- 
cording to real desire and capacity, while 
still the flow mounts higher and higher. 
But although all of us in some way or 
another enjoy and reap the results con- 
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Taken by Flash Light. 


ferred by these beneficent powers, it is 
only the few who are admitted as workers 
in their inner sanctuaries. Even to play 
about their outer doors requires more than 
can be given by the ordinary mortal, 
and consequently to the multitude—so 
far at least as active participation goes— 
they remain more or less a ¢erra incog- 
nita. But fortunately there is a medi- 
um through which they can be approached 
even by the most humble. An avenué 
in which under the guise of recreation 
and pleasure we are tempted to walk, and 
though it serves as no ‘royal road,’’ it 
will lead us gradually to some apprecia- 
tion at least of the beauties and mysteries 
of nature and her workings. 

Fifty-five years ago an angel of light 
was born and she has been christened 
—Photography. Standing as she does 


with one hand firmly clasping that of 
Science and with the other grasping that 
of Art—(or at least if she has not so firm 
a hold on the hand of the latter, she has 
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a strong grip of her skirts—some authori- 
ties to the contrary notwithstanding), 
she presents a thousand varied sides and 
attitudes, and dull indeed must be the 
individual who cannot find in her some 
sympathetic approach. Does one lean 
toward the exact sciences, here is a hand- 
maiden whose beauty will lighten the hard 
places and throw a glamour over the drud- 
gery, for Optics, Chemistry, Microscopy, 
Astronomy are all deeply in her debt and 
could not get along without her. 

Is one speculative, here are infinite 
chances for research, experiment, and 
discovery, for the threshold only has 
been crossed, and many new fields await 
the explorer. But after all to the great 
majority it is in the direction of art and 
recreation that Photography presents her 
most alluring and attractive side. So far 
as art is concerned, it would take too 
much space and time to even touch upon 
how much or little it enters: into Photog- 
raphy. Suffice it to say that although 
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in the greater number of photographic 
pictures—both professional and amateur 
—art is conspicuous by its absence, still it 
can, and does, show itself in the work of 
many. Certain it is if one has any artistic 
feeling, Photography used in the proper 
way will become a prominent factor in 
its development and cultivation. But 
even if one lays no claim to artistic knowl- 
edge or expression, there is a fascination 
in the mere idea that we have at our com- 
mand the means of reproducing in pictorial 
shape ‘‘ the likeness of anything in the 
heavens above, or the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the earth.’’ ‘Then, too, 
there is a mixture of mystery and realism 
about it all, combined with the idea that 
we are having a large finger in the whole 
business, that is very pleasant to the 
sense of our own importance, and when 
we succeed we say ‘‘ go to, we are pho- 
tographers,’’ but when we don’t 
succeed, we say—well, wesay some- 
thing else. And as to recreation— 
think of the added zest given to 
a tramp ‘‘ through wood and vale, 
by brook and river, or where the 
sea rolls’’ when one has the means 
to catch and reproduce in tangi- 
ble shape some picturesque ‘ bit,’’ 
some scene of interest or of beauty. 
Is it not something to know that 
while the body is taking on fresh 
vigor, our eyes are being opened, 
our tastes cultivated, and nature, 
yea, life itself, is taking on new and 
deeper meaning? DolI hear my 
sporting friend say that this sort 
of thing lacks excitement? He is 
wrong ! there is plenty of excite- 
ment about it, and of a kind, 
too, I take it, that is far more 
healthful than the kind which 
springs from the desire to destroy. 
I have heard sportsmen hold forth 
about the beauties of nature, but I 
fear that with the majority of 
them the beauties of nature would 
be let severely alone was there not 
something to kill. At any rate, the 
photographer has this advantage, 
that while his game abounds every- 
where and he can ‘‘shoot”’ to his 
heart’s content, his sport entails 
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neither destruction, pain, nor suffering. 
I can imagine I hear the remark: ‘‘ This 
is all very well, but how is one really and 
practically to get hold of the thing ?’’ 
and this query I propose to try and 
answer in as plain and concise a manner 
as possible, eschewing all unnecessary 
technical phraseology, so that ‘‘ he who 
runs may read.”’ 

There is probably no subject in pro- 
portion to its age upon which so much 
has been written and said, and certainly 
the beginner cannot complain of lack of 
counsel, whether he seeks it in the litera- 
ture of the subject, the directions of stock- 
dealers, or the advice of his photographic 
friends. Notwithstanding this seeming 


mass of information, he has a hard road to 
travel, for manifold technicalities and in- 
tricate descriptions of apparatus and ap- 
pliances, the airing of speculations and 
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hobbies, and the vast amount of contra- 
diction upon even minor matters simply 
serve to make a muddle and a mix from 
which the uninitiated either recoils in 
horror or blindly pitches in, only to 
flounder about until hard-won experience 
comes to the rescue. Now I see no good 
reason for such a ‘‘state of things,’’ as 
the different processes of exposure, devel- 
oping, and printing are in reality quite 
simple, so let us see what can be done to 
dispel the mystery, always bearing in 
mind that what follows is written for the 
raw recruit and not for the veteran. 

The first subject for consideration is 
the selection of apparatus, and before we 
can do this we must decide upon the size 
of plate we wish to use. The sizes most 
in vogue with amateurs are 4x5, 5X7, 
5x8, and 61%4x8%. (I will later on touch 
upon the subject of detective cameras.) 
Now, while the smaller sizes offer many 
advantages in the matter of cost and 
manipulation, for serious work they are 
much too small to be entirely satisfac- 
tory, and I would advise nothing smaller 
than the 5x7. In fact, for several rea- 
sons this makes a very satisfactory size, 
as it gives a well-proportioned picture 
used either horizontally or vertically, 
besides being neither too bulky nor heavy, 
which latter virtues are not to be lightly 
considered, especially when on a long 
tramp. Ifa larger size is desired—and 
there is no denying the charms of a 
larger picture—I would recommend the 
614x8¥% in preference to the 5x8, since 
for most work the latter is not so well 
proportioned, and the increased cost and 
weight of the former are not much 
more. Of course there are still larger 
sizes, but it must be borne in mind that 
with increased dimensions, come not only 
additional difficulties in manipulation, 
but increase in cost for apparatus, plates, 
and all other appliances, as well as 
increase in bulkand weight. So I would 
not recommend them. 

For the taking of the picture the fol- 
lowing tools are necessary: Camera, 


lens, tripod, plate-holder and plate, and 
focusing cloth, and in selecting these 
there will be no lack of variety to choose 
from. 
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With the majority of amateurs, the 
item of cost will have considerable 
weight, and yet—as in other matters—it 
is poor economy to buy cheap things 
simply because they are cheap. Better 
strain a point, and have something that 
will always be in order and produce satis- 
factory results; and to do this it is not 
necessary, by any means, to invest in the 
very highest priced goods. 

The Scovill, Blair, and Anthony Com- 
panies all turn out apparatus that can be 
relied upon. Their lower priced, but 
still good outfits, will cost (for 5x7) from 
$15 to $20, including camera, lens, tri- 
pod, one plate-holder, and carrying box.* 
Now while the lens furnished with these 
outfits is very good for landscape sub- 
jects—pure and simple—it is not so 
successful when used for either archi- 
tecture, portraiture, or instantaneous 
work. So if it is possible, I would 
strongly advise something better. The 
lens best suited for general work is of 
the type known as rectilinear or symmet- 
rical, and of this style I know of none 
better, for the money, than the ‘‘ Darlot 
Rapid Hemispherical,’’ the price of 
which, for No.2 (which will thoroughly 
cover 5x7), is $25. If, however, a still 
better lens is desired, there are the Dall- 
meyer, Ross, Beck, Euryscope, and others, 
with prices ranging from $30 to $55. 
(There is another type of lens known as 
wide-angle, for use in confined situations, 
but as there is little demand for it in 
general amateur work, it will not be ne- 
cessary to consider it here.) 

Any of these lenses may be used with 
the cheaper cameras, but if the pocket 
will stand it, get a better one by all 
means. One that has a reversible back, 
front focus, and single swing is desirable, 
and I can recommend the ‘‘ Blair Rever- 
sible-back Camera’’ as filling the bill 
very well (cost for 5x7, $31, including 
one plate-holder and carrying case. Of 
course, if preferred, there are more ex- 
pensive ones). It is better to have at 
least two extra plate-holders, as this gives 
us the advantage of making six exposures 


* The cost of 614x8%4 apparatus will average 
from 10 to 20 per cent. more than prices quoted 
for 5x7. 
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before re-filling. In choosing a tripod, 
be careful to get one that is strong and 
rigid, or else you will have trouble. Some 
are very light and fold away beautifully, 
but in a little wind are subject to fits of 
palsy. An ample square of gossamer 
water-proofing makes the best focusing 
cloth. And now for a very sensitive sub- 
ject—z. e., the plate. In our choice of 
this we cannot go amiss in any of the 








’ 


step is to ‘‘ load up,’’ or, in other words: 
put the plates in the holders, but thiS 
must be done where there can be no pos- 
sibility of white ight reaching the plates. 

Right here let the beginner impress 
himself with the important fact that the 
least particle of white (or actinic) light, 
either from natural or artificial sources, is 
sure and sudden death to the undeveloped 
plate, so all manipulations of the latter 











TRAIN IN MOTION. 
From an instantaneous photograph. 


following makes—Carbutt, Cramer, or 
Seeds—who manufacture them in two or 
more grades of sensitiveness or rapidity. 

I know that slow plates are generally 
recommended for beginners, but as it 
really requires but little more brain or skill 
to learn the management of a fast plate, 
and, taking into consideration that even 
in general use how much more power the 
fast plate puts into the hands of the pho- 
tographer (while it is an absolute neces- 
sity in some cases), I think there is no 
question as to its preference over the 
slower one. 

The sensitiveness of the different grades 
is designated by numbers, called ‘ sensi- 
tonometer marks,’’ which are printed on 
each box. Nos. 25 or 26 will be rapid 
enough for all practical purposes. We 
are now fully equipped, and the next 





must be carried on where there is abso- 
lutely no chance of such dire results ; and 
this brings us to the question of the dark 
room, and a most perplexing question it 
is to many amateurs, besides being a fre- 
quent cause of disturbance to the non- 
photographic members of the family. 

Few there are who can afford to have 
a special place built ; or a room set aside 
solely for this use, so the only thing to 
do is to make the most of the available 
material. 

I will give the necessary requirements 
for a dark room, and if these appliances 
are not at hand, the beginner can sum- 
mon his ingenuity and the difficulties 
will soon disappear. 

1st. An orange or ruby-colored light, 
the source of which may be either artifi- 
cial or daylight. 2d. A good supply of 
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running water, and a sink of some kind. 
3d. The means of entirely shutting out 
all white light, and a table or shelf for 
holding solutions, trays, etc. I would 
advise artificial light in preference to 
daylight, on account of it being more 
even (of course this light must first pass 
through some orange or ruby-colored me- 
dium, such as glass, paper, or fabric), and 
for this purpose lanterns of various styles 
and makes can be procured from photo- 
graphic dealers—costing from $6 (for 
Carbutt’s which is the best) to gr. If, 
however, daylight is preferred, the glass 
of one window can be covered with three 
thicknesses of orange-colored paper (sold 
for the purpose), and an orange or yel- 
low shade may be arranged to draw over 
it if the light is found to be too strong. 
Bear in mind that the best light is the 
one which will not injure the plate (/og is 
the technical term), and yet give enough 
illumination to see what you are doing. 
If you want to be thoroughly sure about 
your light (and it is a most important 
matter), take a plate, cover part of it 
with a piece of card-board, and place it 
near the dark-room light for about fif- 
teen minutes, then put it in the developer 
(directions for development will be given 
further on), and if the exposed part turns 
dark, you will know that the light is un- 
safe, and needs an additional thickness of 
orange paper over it. If, on the other 
hand, there is very little or no change 
between the covered and uncovered parts, 
you can go ahead without fear of that 
great photographic enemy—fog. Run- 
ning water, and plenty of it, is what the 
photographer wants, but does not always 
get. If there is a bath-room in the house, 
seize upon it at once, and the question is 
settled. If, however, there is no running 
water to be had, a barrel, keg, or other 
receptacle can be filled with water and 
elevated enough (either outside or inside 
the room) to give a good flow through a 
pipe leading from it to the sink (a 
cheap iron sink can be procured most 
anywhere). ‘The only other alternative 
is to do the washing of plates in several 
buckets of water. In shutting out white 


light.from the room, pay especial atten- 
tion to small cracks around windows 
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and doors. Of course this trouble can 
be entirely dispensed with if the develop- 
ing and filling of holders is done at 
night. 

The dark room settled, we will now 
return to the filling of the holders. Ex- 
amine the construction of the latter and 
see how they work. The various makes 
may differ a little, but the principle in all 
is the same, and a glance will serve to 
show the modus operandi. Take the 
holders and box of plates into dark room. 
(Don’t forget the rule to see that every 
particle of white light is shut out.) 
Draw the slides from the holders, and 
open the box of plates, by cutting the 
paper pasted over joint between lid and 
box. The plates are generally packed 
in twos with the sensitive surfaces face to 
face. Take out a plate, handle it by the 
edges only, so as not to touch the film or 
sensitive side. (The latter can be readily 
known 'by its dull and flat look, while the 
other—or clear glass-side—has a bright 
and glossy appearance.) Place the plate 
in the holder with the sensitive side out. 
Have a camel’s hair-brush (1% in. or 
2 in. wide) at hand, and lightly dust the 
surface of the plate, then return the slide 
to holder securely. Repeat this oper- 
ation until your holders are all filled, 
but before letting any white light in, do 
not forget to see that the lid is tightly on 
the box of plates. Keep the latter on 
edge in some dry place, where curious 
people will not be likely to investigate 
its contents. Remember, too, that even 
ruby or orange light is injurious to the 
plate if it is exposed to it for any length 
of time, so during the aforesaid operations 
shade the plate as much as possible. (I 
always fill my own holders in the dark— 
the fingers soon become accustomed to 
the work.) We are now fully equipped 
for action and can look about for a sub- 
ject. If possible pick out something near 
home, and make up your mind to ex- 
periment a little. A half-dozen or dozen 
plates used in this way will more than re- 
pay you in the experience gained, so that 
when you do go out you will stand a 
much better chance of “‘ bagging’’ the 
game and not coming home disappointed. 
Of course, make up your mind to some 

















failures—these happen to the best of 
photographers — but perseverance and 
patience will overcome all difficulties. 
Suppose, then, for our experiment we 
choose two differently lighted subjects and 
give two exposures to each ; the first one 
full of strong contrasts—/. e., deep shad- 
ows and intense high lights, such as masses 
of heavy foliage, and bright sunshine in 
the near foreground; and the second, 
where the view is more open, and the 
lighting more even—such as an open 
field, with foliage or objects more in the 
distance. Let us tackle the first subject. 
Set up the tripod and camera. (In archi- 
tectural subjects it is necessary to have 
the camera exactly level, or the building 
will have more or less lean, but in land- 
scape-work this is not so_ particular, 
though it is well to have it level to the 
eye.) Have the sun, as a rule, come 
more from the side than directly back of 
you, and never directly in front, so that 
it will shine into the lens. Uncap the 
lens, and place the cap where it will be 
at hand when wanted. Put your head 
under the focusing cloth, and proceed to 
focus, by turning the focusing screw (or 
in some cameras moving the ground-glass) 
back and forth till the image (inverted) 
appears distinctly upon the ground-glass. 
On looking closely, we will find that, 
whereas the objects in the centre of the 
ground glass may be clear and sharp, to- 
ward the edge they become more or less 
blurred—and also, that when one object, 
say in the foreground, is clearly defined, 
another object on a different plane—that 
is, further away—will be out of focus, 
and this brings us to the question of 
‘*stops’’ or ‘‘ diaphragms.”’ 

With every lens (excepting the very 
cheap ones) there come a number of thin 
metal pieces, pierced with a circular 
opening, ranging from about one- 
eighth of an inch to full aperture of 
lens: The pieces are made so as to slip 
into a slit on the upper-side of lens tube. 
Some lenses have them fixed so as to ro- 
tate in the tube, and are called ‘ stops”’ 
or ‘‘diaphragms.’’ ‘Their use is to im- 
prove the definition of the lens, or, in 
other words, to secure sharpness at the 
edge of the plate as well as in the centre, 
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and also for depth of focus—that is, to 
make near and distant objects appear 
equally distinct. It follows, then, that 
the smaller the stop the sharper will be 
the picture, and also the smaller the stop 
the less light will reach the plate, and, 
consequently, the longer the exposure 
will have to be. 

The rule for finding the relation of 
stop to exposure being somewhat involved, 
had better be omitted here, and for prac- 
tical purposes I would advise the beginner 
to use the stop next to the smallest for 
landscape and architectural work, while 
for portraits, groups, and instantaneous 
work a large stop, or even the full aper- 
ture of the lens, will be necessary. (This 
is supposing that fast-plates are used.) 
Always do the focusing, however, with 
the full aperture of lens, or at least the 
largest stop. Asa rule, focus so that the 
principal object in the picture is clear, 
then insert the small stop, which will 
sharpen up the rest. Now put the cap on 
lens, insert the holder in place, and draw 
the slide, and we are ready for the ex- 
posure. The correct exposure of the 
plate is probably the most difficult prob- 
lem the beginner is called upon to meet. 
No rule can be given, as the conditions 
of light, time, and season, plate and stop, 
and the variety of objects in the picture 
are continually changing—experience 
and common sense, however, will soon 
do away with the perplexity, although 
there are times when even the “old 
hand’’ has to guess more or less. Re- 
member that it is better to over-expose 
than under-expose, since over-exposure 
may be more easily remedied in de- 
velopment than under-exposure. As an 
example of extremes of exposure, I have 
given the interior of a very dark church 
(lighted only by small stained-glass win- 
dows) six hours, while the illustration 
given here of a train of cars in motion re- 
quired only the smallest fractional part of 
asecond. But to proceed with our ex- 
periment: the picture we are supposed to 
be taking, being full of strong contrasts 
of light and shade, will require more ex- 
posure than the evenly lighted one, or 
one that has a more distant view, so we 
will decide to give three seconds for the 
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first shot. Remove the cap, count one, 
and two, and three, and replace it again. 
(The counting should be timed so as to 
cover the desired number of seconds, and 
a little practice will soon make this easy. ) 
Now: put back the slide, reverse the 
holder so that the other plate is brought 
to the front, draw the slide, and we are 
ready for another exposure. This time 
we will make it five seconds. Remove 
the cap, count off the five, replace the 
slide, and the thing is done. 

We will now set up our camera so as to 
get a view of the other subject—v. e¢., the 

‘renly lighted one. The same opera- 
tiuns are gone through with, excepting 
that the time of exposure will be less. 
Suppose we say for the first exposure one 
second. This will besimply an ‘‘ off and 
on’’ of the cap. For the second ex- 
posure, say three seconds, and this over, 
we are ready for the development of the 
plates. But, before doing this, let me 
give a half-dozen concise rules, and also 


a few hints of value as to the different 
operations in taking the picture. 

1st. Set up tripod and camera. . 

2d. Arrange picture as desired on 
ground-glass and focus. 

3d. Insert the stop and cap the lens. 

4th. Put holder in place, and de sure 
the cap ts on lens. 

5th. Draw the slide, and make the ex- 
posure. — 

6th. Return the slide, and remove the 
holder. 

The ‘‘hints’’ are as follows: Keep 
cool and don’t hurry. ‘‘ Be sure you're 
right, then go ahead.”’ 

When the holder is in camera, and be- 
fore drawing the slide, place the focus- 
ing cloth so as to cover the holder and 
back end of camera—this will prevent 
any possible leakage of light into camera. 
It is also a good plan during the focus- 
ing, etc., to keep the loaded holders in 
the carrying case. They are mostly 
light-tight, but better be on the safe side. 
























Before drawing slide, be sure that the cap 
is on lens, and before uncapping lens, be 
sure the slide is drawn. Otherwise, in 
the first case, you get entirely too much, 
while in the second you get nothing at 
all. Apropos of this, I once walked eight 
miles on a hot day, to try for a particu- 
larly fine ‘‘bit.’’ On arriving I found 
that, through mismanagement, I had 
brought but one available plate, and 
consequently was very careful about the 
exposure. On reaching home, in a blown 
and fluidic state, but with the satisfaction 
of having secured something fine, I went 
to the dark room, poured the developer 
over plate and waited with impatience. 
Queer! nothing. Made the developer 
stronger——still nothing. A_ horrible 
thought dawned upon me. I had for- 
gotten to draw the slide! Language 


fails, etc., but the moral is obvious. In 
capping and uncapping be very careful 
not to jar the camera, and, right here, I 
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would recommend having a shutter, if 
possible, as with fast plates and a large 
stop it is difficult to be quick enough 
with a cap. Be sure to get one with 
both time and instantaneous attachment 
—the prices range from about $4 to $13. 
Most holders have one side of their 
slides black. In filling them have the 
black side in, but on returning the slide 
after exposure, put the black side out. 
This enables you to see which plates have 
been exposed, otherwise there is danger 
of exposing the same plate twice. Num- 
ber the holders at top and bottom con- 
secutively, and after exposure make a 
note of the number of plate exposed 
(which will correspond with number at 
top of holder) ; also the subject, length 
of exposure, size of stop, etc. ‘This will 
be very useful for after-reference. 
Although the development of the plates 
can be done for you by a “ professional,”’ 
I would strongly advise you to do it your- 
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self, as one of the greatest charms of 
photography consists in seeing the image 
take form and grow before your very 
eyes. Besides, there is the satisfaction— 
no mean one—of having done it all your- 
self. 

The appliances for development are as 
follows: Two ebonite or hard rubber 
trays (same size as plates used), two glass 
graduates—one 8 oz. and one ¥% 0z.— 
set of small scales, and chemicals as per 
formula, for the developer. 

As the developer is the hobby-horse of 
the photographer, and its name is legion, 
it would be unnecessary to attempt to 
enumerate them, so let us be content with 
one, the formula of which, as given here 
(though not the newest), is easily made 
and handled, and when mixed and used 
with a little brains and common sense, is 
capable of producing the very best re- 
sults. 


Soda-Potash Developer (Carbutt’s).* 


A. 
Se eee IO oz. 
Sulphite of soda crystals,. . . 402. 
Dissolve and add slowly 
| I dram 
Bromide of potassium,. . . . 30 grains 
Pyrogailic acid,. . . .%. I oz. 


Water to make up to 16 fluid ounces, 


B. 
RN eG Get eS a: ee 10 oz 
Carbon. of potass. ch. pure, . . 2 02. 
Carbon. of soda, granulated,. . 2 oz. 


Put solution A in about an 18-oz. bot- 
tle, and mark it distinctly, No. 1. Put 
solution B into 12-0z. bottle; mark it, 
No. 2. 

The ‘‘ Hypo.,’’ or fixing bath, is made 
as follows : 


Hyposulphite of soda,. . ... I lb. 
MMT: «+. % 6 


After the crystals are thoroughly dis- 
solved, put some of this solution into a 
bottle for use, while the rest may be kept 
for stock. 

Make a solution of % oz. 
of potassium in 4 oz. water. 


bromide 
Label it 





* Carbutt’s developer, ready-mixed, may be pro- 
cured from any stock dealer. 
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This is for use in over- 


‘* Bromide.”’ 
exposure. 

All the solutions had better be strained 
so as to remove any impurities or dirt. 
Remember that Hypo. is the deadly foe 
of the developer, and they must never 
come in contact. So mark one of the 
trays with a large ‘‘ H,’’ and use it ONLY 
for Hypo., and if the fingers have been 
in the fixing bath wash them off before 
handling the developer. We are now 
ready to test the result of our exposures, 
and therefore must seek the seclusion of 
the dark room. 

Take four ounces of water in large 
graduate, add two drams of No. 1 and 
one dram of No. 2. Then remove the 
plate from holder, handling it by the 
edge, place it in tray, f/m-side up, and 
with an even sweep pour the contents of 
large graduate over it. See that all por- 
tions of the plate are fully covered by 
the solution, and rock the tray gently. 
Sometimes air bubbles will form on sur- 
face of plate. To obviate this, go over 
it gently with acamel’s-hair brush. Soon 
the image will commence to make its 
appearance, the high lights (such as the 
sky, etc.) showing up first—though ap- 
pearing dark—and if the exposure has 
been correct this process will gradually 
go on until all detail in the picture is fully 
out. Keep the plate in the solution until 
the milky white appearance in the darkest 
shadows commences to gray over, then 
take plate out, rinse it well and put it in 
the fixing bath. In this bath the picture 
will seem to fade out, but keep it there 
until all cloudiness or milkiness disappears 
from back of plate. After this white 
light will not injure it. On looking 
through the negative, the lights will ap- 
pear dark and the shadows light. 

It is very necessary to remove all traces 
of Hypo. from plate, and consequently 
it must receive a thorough washing of 
from twenty to thirty minutes on coming 
from the fixing bath, after which it may be 
set on edge to dry, and this thoroughly 
done the negative is ready for printing. 

It may happen that on pouring the 
developer over plate the picture will sud- 
denly flash up and grow very quickly. 
This is an evidence of over-exposure. 
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The plate should be quickly taken from 
tray and rinsed off. Then add about one- 
half dram No. 1 and from five to ten 
drops of Bromide solution to developer 
and return plate to tray. If this does 
not have the desired effect, repeat the 
dose, and if the over-exposure has not 
been too great, the development will then 
go on more slowly. If you 


drams, No. 1, but very little No. 2 (not 
more than twenty or thirty minims), keep 
adding more of No. 2 as seems necessary, 
until the desired detail and density are 
secured. In this, as in other things, 
experience will soon teach the apt pupil. 
Sometimes, in warm weather, the gela- 
tine film shows a tendency to pucker and 





have reason to suspect over-ex- 
posure it is well to add the Bro- 
mide and more of No. 1 to 
developer at the first. 

The over-exposed negative is 
thin and foggy-looking, and the 
print from it has a flat, weak, 
and faded-out appearance. If, 
on the other hand, the plate 
shows no sign of an image after 
being in the developer for some 
time, or if it comes up very 
slowly, and then seems to stop, 
pour off developer into gradu- 
ate, add half a dram or so of 
No. 2, then pour over plate 
again. If necessary add still 
more, and this will tend to bring 
out the detail, unless exposure 
has been much too short. The 
under-exposed plate has very 
dense, black high lights, and no 
detail in shadows. ‘The print 
from it will be harsh and hard, 
showing very white high lights 
and very black shadows, with no 
gradation or detail. Remember 
that No. 1 gives density, No. 2 
gives detail and accelerates, 
while the Bromide restrains. It 
follows then that for over-expo- 
sure (where we want density) 
more of No. 1, less of No. 2, 
and a dose of Bromide is needed. 
In under-exposure (where detail 
is desired) we should use less of 
No. 1, more of No. 2, and no 
Bromide. It will be seen from 
this that the quantities of No. 1 
and No. 2 (especially the latter) 
vary according to exposure. So 
the best and safest rule (except 
where you are sure of under- 
exposure) is as follows: Com- 
mence development with say two 





FALLS ON THE WISSAHICKON, 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
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leave the glass ; this is called ‘ frilling,”’ 
and during the summer months especially, 
I would advise the use of the following 
hardening bath : 


Chrome alum, ..... Wy oz 
CC Std, 2 ke 8k e's Y oz. 
a ee 36 oz 


After development, rinse off plate, and 
immerse in this bath for a couple of 
minutes, then wash off again before plac- 
ing in Hypo. Keep solutions in cool 
place during summer, and where they 
will not freeze in winter. See that trays 
and graduates are well rinsed out and 
kept clean. 

In our experiment it will be remem- 
bered that we gave two different ‘timed 
exposures to each subject. The plates 
being now developed we can examine the 
resultant negatives, and see which one 
comes nearest the mark, and in future 
work be guided accordingly. A good 
negative will look bright and crisp, with 
good density, and plenty of gradation, 
and detail in shadows. 

The negative being thoroughly dry, 
printing is next in order. Where the 
amateur has time and running water at 
his command, let him do his own print- 
ing, otherwise, have it done by a pro- 
fessional. I will speak briefly here of 
the two processes most in vogue—ferro- 
prussiate, or blue prints, and _ silver- 
albumen prints. 

The former may be used for obtaining 
proofs, etc., but is not satisfactory for 
finished pictures. Ready sensitized 
paper (both for blue and silver prints) 
may be obtained either in sheets or cut to 
size of plate. Although not nearly so 
sensitive as the plates, it must be kept in 
a dark place, and the different operations 
of toning, etc., carried on in a dimly- 
lighted room. Be careful not to handle 
sensitized side. The only appliance ne- 
cessary for blue printing is a printing- 
frame same size as plate. 

Place the negative in frame, film-side 
in, and lay sensitized side of paper 
downward upon it. Put in back, secure 
the springs firmly and expose to sun- 
light. It can be examined from-time to 
time, by lifting half of the back. When 
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the image appears, remove it and wash in 
several changes of water, when it will 
come out strongly in blue tone. A\l- 
bumen printing is done exactly the same 
way, only the prints should be darker 
than the finished picture, and it is neces- 
sary to tone and fix them. For toning, 
a deep porcelain tray and chemicals for 
the following bath will be necessary. 


Stock Solution. 


on ee ee 15 oz. 
Gold chiomide, . . 6 so «+ 15 grains. 
To Make Toning Bath. 
eee 10 oz. 
Soda bicarbonate, . 3 grains. 
Commonsal, . 0. sé 6 grains. 
Stock solution of gold, 3 02. 


When the desired number of prints are 
made, wash them in several changes of 
water, then place them, a few at a time, 
in toning-bath, where they should be 
turned over and over so as to ensure 
equal toning. Both brown and black 
tones may be obtained, the latter re- 
quiring more toning than the former. 
After toning wash the prints, and im- 
merse for twenty minutes in fixing bath 
made as follows: Hyposulphite of soda, 
5 0z.; water, 20 0z. 

Then let them soak in frequent changes 
of water for four or five hours. When 
they have been sufficiently washed, they 
can be laid between sheets of blotting- 
paper to dry—then trimmed to size, and 
mounted with starch paste on suitable 
cards. After this, if so desired, they can 
be given a smooth, glossy surface by 
passing them between hot steel rollers. 
This is called burnishing, and had better 
be done by a professional. 

In addition to what has already been 
described, there are other apparatus and 
processes, some of which I will briefly 
touch upon. Earlier in this article I re- 
ferred to hand or detective cameras. In 
appearance they are similar to a ‘‘ grip’”’ 
or hand-bag, with arrangements outside 
for adjusting focus, releasing shutter, 
etc. There are many styles and makes 
of these cameras, the best known being 
the ‘‘Kodak,’’ manufactured by the 
Eastman Company whose motto—‘‘ you 
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press the button—we do the rest,’’ has 
become so familiar. 

Hand cameras are useful in trips where 
one does not care to be bothered with a 
tripod, or where the latter cannot be 





and focusing, as well as a solid foun- 
dation for the camera. 

Groups, portraits, interiors, etc., can 
be taken at night by what is known as 
the flash-light, and so many subjects are 


AN INSTANTANEOUS HAWK-EYE PHOTOGRAPH. 


Kindness of the Blair Camera Co. 


used—such as in street scenes, scenes 
taken from decks of vessels, and various 
‘bits’? which can be caught only by 
‘‘snap shooting.’’ In this sphere they 
are pre-eminent, but for serious picture- 
making, they are out of place, since for 
this work we need accurate arranging 





made available, which could not be 
secured in any other way. Some flash- 
light compounds are dangerously explo- 
sive. So the use of magnesium alone, is 
recommended. Various kinds of lamps 
may be procured for igniting the powder. 
The arranging and focusing are done in 
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the usual way, using gas or lamp-light, 
and the flash is set off, either back of, or 
to one side of the camera, according to 
the lighting desired. 

Moonlight pictures are in reality taken 
by sunlight: Select a time late in the after- 
noon when the sky is full of clouds with 
the sun breaking through and casting a 
‘¢ path of light’’ on the water. Use a 
shutter in making the exposure, and de- 
velop slowly, so as to get strong high 
lights, and but little detail in shadows. 
Print very deeply. Taking objects in 
motion, or so-called instantaneous pho- 
tography, requires considerable | skill, 
both in the ‘‘ catching ’’ and developing, 
so difficult subjects, such as fast-moving 
trains, or trotting horses, taken at right 
angles, and at short range had better not 
be attempted at first. 

Waterscapes, with various moving 
craft, make pleasing pictures and are 
comparatively easy. Of course a shutter 
and quick plates are necessary, and a 
finder is recommended. The latter is 
secured to the camera, and shows the 
image (in miniature) the same as upon 
the ground glass. ‘Thus the exposure can 
be made, and object ‘‘ caught’’ in the 
desired position on plate. 

In-door portraiture presents many diffi- 
culties for amateurs, but good outside 
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portraits and groups can easily be taken. 
The posing should not be done in direct 
sunlight, but in the shade, and reflecting 
screens are useful in lighting up dark 
shadows in face and figure. The back- 
ground may either be natural, or com- 
posed of ascreen of some kind. Arrange 
the subjects in reclining, sitting, and 
standing positions, so they will be easy 
and natural, and not all looking directly 
at the camera. 

The foregoing pages have been almost 
entirely given over to technical explana- 
tions, and certainly technique is a very 
important part of the subject, for the 
worker should know full well how to 
handle his tools—but it should always 
be kept in mind that technique is but 
the means and not the end, for in artistic 
photography ‘art begins where chem- 
istry and optics leave off.’’ The main 
object then to be striven for is ‘‘ picture 
making ;’’ but as this is a subject which 
would require an article for itself, its dis- 
cussion must be left until some future 
time. Finally, remember that ‘‘ Nature 
unveils herself only to him who can pene- 
trate her sacred haunts.’’ ‘Try then to 
know her, to understand her devious 
ways, and in this labor of love, photog- 
raphy will be your most valued friend 
and helper. 














NEAR NAHANT. 


‘*If you would guard your life from slips, 
Of five things take great care, 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 


And how and when and where.”’ 





















T is not merely on account of their 
beauty and great rarity that precious 
stones have from remote ages been held 
in the highest favor, although, no doubt, 
these alone are the reasons that have 
weight with us at the present day. Imi- 
tation gems are almost as pleasing to 
many people as the genuine ones; and 
when they are worn simply for personal 
adornment, their comparative cheapness 
is certainly an advantage to those of 
slender means. Moreover, precious stones 
are often so cleverly imitated that it is 
very difficult for any one but an expert to 
distinguish a spurious gem from a real one. 
There was a time, however, when these 
stones were often prized and worn for 
other reasons than their beauty; and 
therefore, even the most perfect imita- 
tions would in such cases have been re- 
garded as utterly valueless. 

Of course it must not be inferred that 
our ancestors always wore valuable gems, 
for even in those days the poorer classes 
had to content themselves with cheap 
ornaments when they indulged in finery. 
But precious stones were formerly sup- 
posed to possess peculiar virtues, which, 
apart from any other considerations, ren- 
dered them more or less valuable. The 
reputed virtues of some were of a most 
miraculous nature, and happy indeed the 
fortunate possessors of these gems ought 
to have been. 

Although popularly supposed to be it- 
self a deadly poison, the diamond has 
from remote ages been credited with the 
power of protecting the wearer from the 
evil effects of other poisons, a reputation 
which it retained until comparatively 
recent times. According to Pliny, it 
also keeps off insanity. Amber, too, was 
supposed to possess the latter virtue. Be- 
side the diamond, several other stones 
were supposed to possess medicinal vir- 
tues. The ruby was considered good for 
derangements of the liver as well as for 
bad eyes. The sapphire and emerald 


were also credited with properties which 
rendered them capable of influencing 





VIRTUES ASCRIBED TO PRECIOUS STONES. 


ophthalmic disorders, and there is a 
superstitious belief that serpents are 
blinded by looking at the latter stone. 

The turquoise, although not credited 
with either remedial or protective prop- 
erties so far as disease was concerned, 
was nevertheless regarded as a kind of 
sympathetic indicator, the intensity of 
its color being supposed to fluctuate with 
the health of the wearer. The latter, 
moreover, by virtue of the stone which 
he carried, could, it was said, fall from 
any height with impunity. The Mar- 
quis of Villena’s fool, however, was some- 
what nearer the truth when he reversed 
the popular superstition in his assertion 
that the wearer of a turquoise might fall 
from the top of a high tower and be 
dashed to pieces without breaking the 
stone. 

The opal was looked upon as a thunder- 
stone, and although many women now 
appear to have a strong superstitious 
prejudice against wearing one, it was in 
bygone days held in the highest 
estimation, for it was supposed to 
combine the virtues of several other 
gems. On the other hand, the onyx— 
so named on account of its re- 
semblance to the color of the finger- 
nails—could scarcely have been a nice 
stone to wear, for, according to medizval 
superstition, it rendered one particularly 
susceptible to annoyance from nightmares 
and demons. 

Temperance advocates, if they have 
any regard for the beliefs of the Greeks 
and Romans, might seriously consider 
the advisability of distributing amethysts 
among drunkards, for it was supposed 
that these stones prevented intoxication. 
Coral was made use of by the Romans as 
a protection against the evil eye; and 
popular superstition has credited the 
topaz with the power of depriving boil- 
ing water of its heat. 

Perhaps the most wonderful properties, 
however, were ascribed to the chimerical 
stones which many creatures were sup- 
posed to carry in their heads. Most of 
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our readers have no doubt heard of the 
precious jewel which the toad carries in 
his brain-box ; and so-called toad-stones, 
which were in reality the teeth of fossil 
fish, were formerly worn in finger rings 
as a protection against poisons, at 
the presence of which they were sup- 
posed to change color. It was thought 
that the best stones were those voluntarily 
ejected by the living toads, but as the 
latter were not addicted to freely giving 
up their treasures in that way, it was ne- 
cessary to procure the coveted articles by 
other means, and the recognized method 
was to decapitate the hapless batrachian 
at the instant he swallowed his breath. 
The feat naturally demanded consider- 
able celerity, such as could only have 
been acquired by constant practice ; and 
it is not unreasonable, therefore, to as- 
sume that although the endeavors to gain 
possession of the jewel were perhaps nu- 
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merous, they must invariably have been 
unsatisfactory, especially to the toads. 
The eagle stone was considered an ex- 
cellent thing to wear during pregnancy, 
and the swallow carried in its stomach 
stones of great medicinal value. 

The brain of the tortoise was supposed 
to contain a wonderful stone which was 
efficacious in extinguishing fire, and 
when placed under the tongue would 
produce prophetic inspiration. Another 
stone possessing the latter property was 
to be found in the eye of the hyena. 
The head of the cat, however, was 
thought to contain what would undoubt- 
edly have been the most wonderful and 
most desirable treasure of all, could it 
have only had a real instead of an imag- 
inary existence, for that man who was so 
fortunate as to possess this precious stone 
would have all his wishes granted.— 
Chambers’ s Journal. 


TOWARD THE SUNSET. 


BY GRACE ADELE 


PIERCE. 


ITH changing tints of rose and mauve and amber, 
With dusky shades and drifts of golden light, 
Some mystic sunset col’rist seems to clamber 
Among the evening clouds from height to height. 


Far in the distance of a neighb’ring valley 

Some lambs go bleating, foldward bound I know, 
And all the hill-top silence loves to dally 

With the sweet cadence, loth to let it go. 


Thro’ open fields.my face turned toward the sunset, 
I slowly walk if the fast-deep’ ning haze, 

With bleating sheep, soft winds, and bubbling runlet, 
My soul takes up its evening hymn of praise. 


From out the purple gloom, and far below me, 
The village lights awaken one by one ; 

And every deep’ning shadow seems to show me 
Some newer beauty of the night begun. 


The nearer fields subdued and silent growing, 
The farther stretch of twilight shadow’d hills, 
The quiet village thro’ the dim haze showing 
The winding stream that still with music thrills. 


How calm it is! I lift my soul in pleading, 
That, when o’er life’s broad fields I watch the light 
Of sunset fade, God, by His gentle leading, 


May give such peace as fills my heart to-night. 
































THE BROTHERS THREE. 


BY W. E. NORRIS, 


CHAPTER XII, 
THE DEAN IS RELIEVED. 


_ Mr. and Mrs. John Chaine re- 

appeared at the Bishop’s garden- 
party—which by that time was beginning 
to break up—they had to run the gaunt- 
let of a good many inquisitive pairs of 
eyes ; and, as may well be supposed, their 
respective countenances told a tale which 
was legible enough to those who were in- 
terested in looking out for one. Amongst 
the inquisitive persons, however, was not 
Lady Elizabeth, whose powers of obser- 
vation were none of the keenest, and 
whose opinion it was that her daughter- 
in-law was remarkably well able to take 
care of herself. 

‘«So here you are at last,’’ she said, 
placidly, as the latter approached her. 
‘‘ What have you done with your friend ? 
Did you tell him that I wanted him to 
come to dinner ?”’ 

Ida had to confess that this commission 
had escaped her memory. 

‘‘T really had not an opportunity of 
saying much to him,’’ she added. ‘‘ We 
went to the cathedral to hear the anthem, 
and soon after we came out we met John. 
I think Mr. Fraser has gone home now.’’ 

She spoke in rather loud and distinct 
accents, for she was conscious of being 
eagerly listened to by a select audience, 
and it seemed to her only prudent to let 
St. Albyn’s hear how innocently she had 
been employed. But St. Albyn’s, unfor- 
tunately, knew to a moment the time oc- 
cupied by the cathedral services ; so that 
her statement only provoked an inter- 
change of subdued smiles and knowing 
glances ; and when, a few minutes later, 
the Chaine family departed ex masse, 
the. old ladies (and, for the matter of 
that, the old gentlemen too) were pro- 
vided with material for a thoroughly en- 
joyable chat. 
VOL. LXI.—50. 


AuTuor oF ‘‘A BacHEeLor’s BLunpgr,” ‘‘ Matrimony,” ‘No New THING,” ETC., ETC. 


One old gentleman, before whom it 
was impossible to converse with that free- 
dom which the circumstances warranted, 
betook himself homeward in a vexed and 
uneasy frame of mind. The Dean of St. 
Albyn’s had never, in the whole course 
of his life, been guilty of scandalizing 
his neighbors, and he could not under- 
stand why others should be so perverse 
as to err in such a way. Ida, to be sure, 
had always been rather perverse ; yet even 
Ida, one would have thought, might have 
had more sense than to enrage her hus- 
band, and set all the tongues in the place 
in motion by advertising her infatuation 
for a man who could scarcely be called a 
gentleman. The good Dean was almost 
as much surprised as he was distressed, 
and he felt that it would be only right to 
say a few words of kindly warning to his 
daughter. He had not seen much of 
her since her marriage. He had dined 
two or three times at the White House, 
and two or three times Ida had driven in 
to St. Albyn’s to interview his house- 
keeper, and ascertain that he was being 
properly looked after ; but their relations 
had not been affectionate, and at the bot- 
tom of his heart he knew very well that 
she stillecherished a grudge against him 
on account of his conduct with regard to 
young Mayne. Well, she had apparently 
forgotten young Mayne now. That was 
quite as it should be; nor, perhaps, was 
there anything intrinsically blameworthy 
in her present intimacy with young Fraser. 
Still, she ought to be made aware that 
such intimacies are always dangerous, 
The only difficulty was, how to make her 
aware of it without giving offense; for 
the Dean, as has already been mentioned, 
was a good deal in awe of his daughter. 

Nevertheless, his sense of duty be- 
ing so keen, he nerved himself for the 
performance of a distasteful task ; and on 
the following afternoon he walked across 
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the fields toward Chaine Court—a ven- 
erable, benevolent-looking figure in his 
apron and broad-brimmed, rosetted hat, 
arriving at the White House just in time 
for five o’clock tea. 

Ida, who was sitting by the open win- 
dow in the drawing-room, witnessed his 
approach from afar, and at once divined 
his errand. It was not her father’s habit 
to take long walks for the mere pleasure 
of seeing her. She received him as she 
was accustomed to receive him—that is 
to say, coldly enough—and when she had 
given him a cup of tea, and had listened 
for a quarter of an hour or so to the 
panegyric which he judged it appropriate 
to bestow upon her excellent, hard-work- 
ing husband, endeavored to lead him 
gently to the point. The truth was, that 
she was not sure whether Leonard Fraser 
might not drop in presently, in response 
to her emphatic invitation. 

«*T think the cathedral choir has im- 
proved,’’ she remarked. ‘I was there 
for a short time yesterday afternoon.’’ 

*¢ Ah, yes ; so I understood,’’ answered 
the Dean, rising to the fly with somewhat 
suspicious alacrity. ‘‘ Well, my dear, I 
am very glad that you should continue to 
take an interest in our services; but I 
think, if you will excuse my saying so, 
that your going to the cathedral yester- 
day was a slight error in judgment. For 
one thing, it was scarcely polite to our 
good friend, Mrs. Jenkinson.”’ 

‘«¢T admit that it was not polite to Mrs. 
Jenkinson ; but I hoped that she wouldn’t 
miss me. However, perhaps thatewas not 
quite the worst feature of my error in 
judgment.”’ 

‘¢ Well, my dear, since you put it in 
that way, perhaps it was not. Those 
whose consciences are at ease, as I am 
sure that yours is, may be justified in be- 
having—shall we say, a little unconven- 
tionally? They may be perfectly with- 
in their right in urging that charity think- 
eth no evil ; still—’’ 

‘Still, unless they are downright 
idiots, they will not expect to be charit- 
ably spokerr of.’’ 

*¢ Quite so, my dear child ; and that 
is why I was sorry to see you walk away, 
and remain away such a long time, yester- 
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day with Mr. Fraser. I thought it a pity 
—-yes, I certainly thought it a pity; and 
I have the less hesitation in giving you 
my opinion, because I strongly suspect 
that it was shared by your husband.”’ 

*« It was so completely shared by my 
husband,*’ replied Ida, calmly, << that he 
was pleased to express it in forcible terms 
to Mr. Fraser as well as tome. I should 
not be in the least surprised if he were to 
express it even more forcibly before long 
by kicking Mr. Fraser out of the house.”’ 

The Dean shook his head gravely. 

** Mr. Fraser ought not to be admitted 
into your house again,’’ said hé. ‘* You 
are evidently irritated, Ida; and I do 
not say that your irritation is without ex- 
cuse. You should remember, however, 
that John also has had reason to be irri- 
tated ; and you should abstain from tax- 
ing his forbearance any farther. Married 
people, believe me, cannot hope to live 
happily together without some conces- 
sions on both sides.’’ 

‘I do not know what concessions 
John has ever made, or is likely to make 
to me,’’ answered Ida ; ‘“‘ but I may tell 
you that I made a concession to his ri- 
diculous jealousy yesterday by requesting 
Mr. Fraser not to come here any more. 
It was not a very pleasant request to have 
to make ; still, I made it for the sake of 
a quiet life.’”’ 

‘*And you were right, my dear,’’ the 
Dean declared, with an air of decision, 
accompanied by relief ; ‘‘ you were un- 
questionably right.’’ 

‘*No; I believe I was wrong, and 
therefore I have withdrawn my request. 
This is John’s house, and he can shut 
his door against any man who is obnox- 
ious to him; but, since he has chosen 
to take matters into his own hands, he may 
manage them in his own way. After 
being lectured before Mr. Fraser, I do 
not feel bound to give him any assist- 
ance.”’ 

The Dean, though much provoked 
and disappointed, endeavored to be con- 
ciliatory. He pointed out to his daugh- 
ter that resentment, however justifiable 
in itself, is always unchristian and gen- 
erally unwise ; he reminded her that this 
man Fraser was, after all, hardly worthy 

















of being treated as a bone of contention 
between her and her husband, and he 
gave utterance to many sentiments which, 
besides being admirably expressed, were 
more or less apposite to her case. But 
he did not succeed in moving her. She 
listened to him without impatience and 
without disrespect, only she did not take 
the trouble to argue with him ; and when 
he had quite done, she gave him to 
understand that she was still of the same 
mind as she had been before he began. 

This was most discouraging, and the 
Dean, when he was discouraged or 
thwarted, was apt to forget his dignity. 
He forgot it now by giving his daughter 
a sound rating, which disturbed her no 
more than his previous homily had done, 
and finally he went away, very hot and 
very unhappy. Who but a woman—and 
who, even among women, except Ida— 
would have been so impervious to the 
counsels of prudence and common-sense? 
It was, at all events, plain that nothing 
could be done with Ida; so this well- 
meaning and sorely-tried man, as he went 
his way through the woods in the cool of 
the summer afternoon, bethought himself 
of the advisability of seeking an inter- 
view with his son-in-law. John, albeit an 
obstinate, thick-headed donkey—the 
Dean did not always mince his words 
when communing with himself—was at 
least a man, and might be reasoned with. 
It would surely be possible, by taking him 
in the right way, to make him understand 
that he had been guilty of a grave injus- 
tice to his wife, which she could not be 
expected to overlook. 

Accordingly, the Dean, regardless of 
his personal comfort, and of the circum- 
stance that he would hardly reach home 
in time for dinner unless he hurried him- 
self, hung about the vicinity for another 
quarter of an hour, and was at length re- 
warded by hearing the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps. The steps, however, were 
not those of John, but of old Mr. Chaine, 
who, leaning upon the arm of his son 
Wilfrid, was taking a turn round his de- 
mesne, and who raised his hat when he 
recognized the Dean of St. Albyn’s. 
Mr. Chaine never failed to pay this 
tribute of respect to the sacred office of 
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the clergy, strongly though he disap- 
proved of the sacerdotal tendencies of 
the age. 

‘‘How do you do, Mr. Dean ?”’ said 
he. ‘‘ You have been to the White House 
perhaps? I trust that you found your 
daughter pretty well ?’’ 

‘« Pretty well in health, thank you,’’ 
answered the Dean, with an air of digni- 
fied reserve, after shaking hands with the 
old gentleman. ‘‘ Yes; very fairly well 
in health.’’ 

It seemed desirable to take up that line, 
lest the Chaine family should have ranged 
itself upon John’s side—in which case his 
obvious duty would be to make the most 
of the injury inflicted upon his daughter; 
but Mr. Chaine’s next words showed that 
no danger of that kind was to be appre- 
hended. 

‘‘T will not affect to misunderstand 
your allusion, Mr. Dean,’’ the old man 
said; ‘‘I will only ask you to believe 
that I have been as much distressed by 
what occurred yesterday as either you or 
Ida can be. I have heard about it from 
Wilfrid, who saw his brother to-day, and 
I intend to speak my mind very plainly 
to John upon the subject.’’ 

The Dean’s features relaxed, and a 
sigh of satisfaction escaped him. 


‘¢ Well, well,’’ he answered, ‘‘ we must 


not make too serious a business out of a 
lover’s quarrel. I must confess, to be 
quite honest, that I walked over with the 
intention of scolding poor Ida, because 
I thought she had behaved rather impru- 
dently ; but, after hearing her story, I 
could not but feel that she had been 
somewhat hardly dealt with. Ida is proud 
and sensitive—she inherits those qualities 
from me, I fear, so that it does not be- 
come me to blame her on that account— 
and she has difficulty in submitting tamely 
to injustice. Perhaps, however, the best 
plan is to let the matter drop.’’ 

Mr. Chaine made a-decisive gesture of 
dissent. 

‘IT should be glad. if I were able to 
think so,’’ said he; ‘‘ but I cannot take 
that view. No one can be more averse 
than I am to interfering between husband 
and wife; yet I take it that a father must 
always remain to some extent responsible 
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for his son, and it would be a distinct 
neglect of duty on my part were I to take 
no notice of John’s most ‘unjustifiable 
conduct. I shall have a word or two to 
say to him about it by and by. Ifa 
married woman is to be called imprudent 
for walking a few hundred yards in the 
company of an acquaintance on her way 
to attend divine service, the morality of 
English society must indeed have fallen 
toa low ebb !”’ 

A fugitive smile flitted across the fea- 
tures of Wilfrid, who may have thought 
that he knew a little more about the mo- 
rality of English society than his father 
did. But it was in a tone of befitting 
gravity that he said : 

**T can’t deny that John has been 
guilty ; still, I can answer for it that he 
is repentant. When all is said, his guilt 
only consists in the fact that he has been 
silly enough to be jealous. Well, I 
suppose nobody would be silly enough to 
be jealous if he could help it.’’ 

‘¢ Every man of John’s age ought to be 
able to control himself,’’ returned Mr. 
Chaine, severely. ‘‘ John has not at- 
tempted to do this, and unless he is 
taught to do it, he will bring endless un- 
happiness upon innocent persons. Your 
defense of your brother is neither a suffi- 
cient nor a reasonable one, Wilfrid.’’ 

Possibly that might have been ac- 
counted for by the,circumstance that it 
had not been intended to be either the 
one or the other ; but how was an honest, 
simple-minded, prejudiced old gentleman, 
whose brain had discharged its functions 
sluggishly of late, to fathom the inten- 
tions of a really accomplished and un- 
scrupulous schemer? Wilfrid looked 
down, and appeared to be searching in 
vain for some rejoinder, while the Dean, 
perfectly satisfied with the turn which 
matters were taking, remarked : 

‘‘ Well, I must be going. I will not 
presume to dictate to. you in any way, 
Mr. Chaine ; and if you think that you 
ought to—er—rebuke your son, you will 
of course do what you believe to be right. 
Personally, however, I think, as I said 
before, that the affair might be allowed to 
drop. ‘Those who have right on their 
side can very well afford to be generous.”’ 
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‘¢That is a worthy man,’’ observed 
Mr. Chaine, as the Dean walked away ; 
‘¢ but a little weak, I should think, and 
naturally unacquainted with John’s char- 
acter. He does not see the true signi- 
ficance of what he treats as a trifling in- 
cident ; nor, I suspect, do you. With 
John one cannot afford to be weak ; if I 
had been weak with him in former years, 
he would, in all probability, have been a 
ruined and disgraced man by now.’’ 

‘Well, sir,’’ returned Wilfrid, ‘I 
hope you won’t put his back up, that’s 
all. John is a nasty customer when he 
gets into arage; and I must say that I 
shouldn’t much like even you to teach me 
my duty to my wife, if I had one.’’ 

‘*When you have a wife, and when 
you fail in your duty to her, you may be 
very sure that you will have to reckon 
with me,’’ answered his father, grimly. 
‘¢ While I live, I will be what I have 
always been, the master of my own chil- 
dren. Come, let us go home.’’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 
JOHN’S CORRESPONDENT, 


Ir is all very well to say, as old Mr. 
Chaine had said, that a man who is no 
longer young ought at least to know how 
to control himself; but some men are in- 
capacitated by physical and mental con- 
ditions from ever learning that lesson, 
and it might be remembered, in extenu- 
ation of this inepitude on their part, that 
their outbursts of anger, which are gener- 
ally short-lived, are almost invariably fol- 
lowed by periods of deep despondency 
and remorse. Such, at all events, was 
the case with John Chaine, who, con- 
scious that he had behaved with unwarrant- 
able roughness and discourtesy to his wife, 
endeavored by every means in his power 
to persuade her of his contrition, and 
obtain her pardon. No doubt the means 
which he had at command were restricted; 
no doubt, also, he used them after a stupid 
and uncouth fashion ; still, he might have 
made his peace with her if she had been 
disposed to advance a single step to meet 
him. Unhappily, she was not so dis- 
posed. Shestood upon her dignity, and 


held him at arm’s length with polite as- 
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surances that she really did not wish him 
to apologize any more. The episode, she 
gave him to understand, was at an end ; 
it could not, of course, be obliterated ; 
but it might be suffered to drop into the 
background without further allusion. 
In short, she explained, as clearly as 
could be done without definite words 
to that effect, that she did not mean to 
forgive him, although she was prepared 
to submit to him, in accordance with the 
laws, human and divine, which are sup- 
posed to govern the relations between 
husband and wife. 

This, naturally enough, was not at all 
what the penitent offender wanted ; and 
when it became evident to him that he 
would get nothing more, his penitence 
began again to give way to impotent in- 
dignation. He managed to smother it, 
however, feeling that he had deserved 
some punishment; nor did he openly resent 
the very severe admonition which his 
father saw fit to inflict upon him. 

‘¢T admit that I allowed my temper to 
get the better of me, sir,’’ was his only 
reply. ‘I have already admitted that 
to Ida, and I have begged her pardon.’’ 

‘¢ You could do no less,’’. returned the 
old man, rather ungraciously. ‘‘I presume 
that you have also begged Mr. Fraser’s 
pardon ; for I understand from Wilfrid 
that you confess to having grossly in- 
sulted him. If not, I trust that you will 
take an early opportunity of doing so.”’ 

‘¢ That is another matter,’’ said John, 
his combativeness reviving. ‘‘I don’t 
remember exactly what I said to the man; 
but I hardly think that my language 
could have been described as grossly in- 
sulting. He deliberately did what he 
must have known would expose my wife 
to be talked about in connection with 
him; and I believe I told. him that he 
wouldn’t have a second chance of so dis- 
tinguishing himself. I’m not going to 
beg his pardon for that.’’ 

Thetruth was that, so far from being 
inclined to beg Leonard Fraser’s pardon, 
nothing would, in his present mood, have 
afforded him more unfeigned delight 
than a colorable pretext for horse-whip- 
ping that blameless musician within an 
inch of his life. Fraser, after all, was 
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the fount and origin of his misery ; and 
the worst of it was that, notwithstanding 
what had passed, Fraser had calmly re- 
sumed his daily visits to the White House. 


John was aware of this—indeed, no 
secret was made of the fact—and he 
could not quite see his way to forbidding 
a practice of which he had expressed his 
strong disapproval. If the man did not 
mind making himself at home in a house 
against the wishes of its master, and if 
Ida did not choose to refrain from wel- 
coming him, they must do as they pleased 
about it. He should have supposed that 
between them they could have mustered 
up sufficient pride to refrain from acting 
in that way ; but they would not be in- 
terfered with by him. 

For his own part, he made up his mind 
that he would not, if he could help it, 
meet this obnoxious neighbor of his again. 
He really couldn’t be civil to the fellow; 
and, in the absence of any legitimate 
excuse for hitting him in the face, the 
best thing to be done was to keep out of 
hisway. Consequently, he took care not 
to return home in the evening until the 
coast was clear ; and, when Lady Eliza- 
beth gave her projected dinner-party, 
that gathering was not graced by the 
presence of her eldest son, who excused 
himself upon the plea of fatigue. 

It is needless to add that he was not 
missed. He had not expected to be 
missed ; yet it was probably with some 
vague expectation or other that he sat up 
to await his wife’s return, for as arule he 
kept very early hours. The clock upon 
the mantel-piece had struck twelve before 
she made her appearance. 

‘¢ Well,’’ he said, ‘* you must have had 
a very long, dull evening, I am afraid.’’ 

‘«« Not at all, thank you,’’ answered Ida, 
in the cool, distant accents which she had 
always employed of late when addressing 
him; ‘‘on the contrary, I enjoyed it a 
great deal more than any dinner-party I 
have been at since I came here.’’ 

Under all the circumstances, that was 
not a very flattering speech. 

‘¢T suppose,’’ John was stung into re- 
marking, ‘‘ your friend was there, with 
his instrument of torture ?”’ 

It was the first time that he had men- 
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tioned the violinist to her since that un- 
lucky encounter of theirs on the after- 
noon of the Bishop’s garden-party, al- 
though he had more than once allowed 
some disparaging observations upon the 
subject of amateur musicians in general 
to escape him. 

‘‘T thought you knew that Mr. Fraser 
was to be there,’’ replied Ida, who no 
longer cared to disguise the contempt 
which she felt for her husband, and which 
she probably would not have felt had he 
been less reluctant to assert his authority. 
‘‘ Indeed, I thought that that was why 
you: chose to stay at home. Luckily, 
there are not many people who agree with 
you in considering the violin an instru- 
ment of torture. Mr. Fraser played 
superbly this evening, and everybody was 
enchanted with him.”’ 

‘¢ Then everybody was enchanted with 
a pretentious, effeminate snob, that’s all 
I can say,’’ exclaimed the irascible John. 
‘¢ Such an animal wouldn’t be tolerated 
for a moment in any decent club. How 
women who are well-born and well-bred 
can make the mistakes that they do about 
men fairly passes my comprehension.”’ 

‘¢ That I can well believe,’’ returned 
Ida, with disdainful composure ; ‘‘ you 
really should not expect to be able to 
comprehend everything.”’ 

She allowed him time to retaliate, and 
then, as he did not see fit to do so, 
marched out with the honors of war, 
leaving a perplexed and angry man be- 
hind her. 

What was he to say or do? He was 
persuaded by this time that his wife was 
becoming much too fond of the preten- 
tious and effeminate snob ; yet he could 
not quite bring himself to tell her point- 
blank that she must drop him, and it was 
only too obvious that nothing short of a 
downright command would induce her to 
do so. He could not even feel sure that 
she would obey a command ; nor, if she 
should refuse to obey, would she be likely 
to lack support from his father and 
mother—who ought surely by rights to 
have been upon his side. Everybody 
and everything seemed to be against 
him. 

However, there was just one person 
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who had always treated him with a pat- 
ronizing sort of kindliness, and who had 
of late shown more appearance of sym- 
pathy with him than the rest of the 
world; so that, when he rode out after 
breakfast, as usual, the next morning, 
and chanced upon Wilfrid strolling across 
the park, he was greatly minded to un- 
bosom himself to his younger brother. 

He dismounted, and after a few prefa- 
tory observations, related his tale of dis- 
tress. Things, he said, could not go on 
as they had been doing latterly—flesh 
and blood could not endure such a daily 
ordeal. , 

‘‘In short, it simply comes to this— 
am I to be master in my own house or 
am I not ?’’ 

‘*Ah,’’ answered Wilfrid, smiling, 
‘* that is a question for you to decide. It 
is one of those extremely difficult points 
—like the amount of sugar that ought to 
be put into claret cup—which can only 
be left to individual taste.’’ 

‘* Well, of course it is a question for 
me to decide,’’ returned John, impa- 
tiently; ‘‘ but I want to know what you 
would advise.’’ 

‘*Oh! if you put it in that way, I 
have no hesitation in answering that I 
should recommend you to take a_ back 
seat. That I can assure you, is what 
most husbands have to do, and it saves 
friction if they recognize the necessity at 
once. You see, one of the chief draw- 
backs of matrimony is that a husband 
can’t very well put his oar in, without 
seeming to be a brute, until matters have 
gone so far that they are past mending. 
Not, of course, that I think there is any 
danger of a catastrophe in your case— 
Heaven forbid! Only I think, if I were 
you, I should educate myself to regard 
the violinist as an inevitabe nuisance. It 
really isn’t so difficult: lots of men con- 
trive to educate themselves after that 
fashion and are quite happy.”’ 

‘‘T should prefer to educate him a 
little bit,’’ replied John, with compressed 
lips. 

‘* Naturally you would, because you 
are such a confoundedly masterful chap ; 
but it is compromise, my dear John, that 
makes the world go round, and most of 


























us must be content to get our own way 
when we can, without enforcing it at the 
point of the bayonet. That is the little 
mistake that you make with the governor. 
He would sanction all the improvements 
that you want to carry out if only you 
wouldn’t hold a pistol to his head while 
you suggest them.’’ 

‘¢ He will sanction nothing suggested 
by me,’’ retorted John, bitterly ; 
‘“‘the mere fact of the suggestion 
coming from that quarter will always 
suffice to set him against it. And I’m 
not at all sure that I might not truly say 
the same about my wife. Nature never 
intended me to succeed by means of 
compromises.’’ 

Wilfrid shrugged his shoulders. ‘* Put 
your head down and charge then, you 
obstinate old bull !’’ said he, laughing. 
‘‘ Exasperate the governor until he dis- 
inherits you; drive your wife into de- 
manding a separation, and kick the fid- 
dler into the next world. Only, when 
you have scattered devastation around 
you, don’t say I didn’t warn you of what 
would happen.”’ 

‘*T can’t make out whether you mean 
me to take what you say literally or not, 
Wilfrid,’’ answered the elder brother, 
with a puzzled and rather pained look ; 
‘¢ it doesn’t sound like the sort of advice 
that any reasonable man would give to 
another. Anyhow, it wouldn’t be in my 
power to follow it; I would rather blow 
out my brains at once than ‘ educate’ 
myself, as you call it, to submit to things 
which—well, to things which no man 
ought to submit to.’’ 

Wilfrid was quite aware of that, and 
had not for a moment supposed that his 
counsels would be acted upon. His 
amiable intention had been to goad his 
brother on to the commission of some 
fresh act of folly, and the method which 
he had adopted was not ill-fitted to bring 
about that end. He had, however, pre- 
sumed a shade too much upon his 
brother’s stupidity ; for the latter, brood- 
ing over their conversation during the 
remainder of the day, was not free from 
some misgivings as to the absolute integ- 
rity of one who could speak so cynically. 
More than once the thought crossed 
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John’s mind that it might be to Wilfrid’s 
interest that he should make a fool of 
himself in one way or another, and 
although he was much ashamed of har- 
boring such an idea, he could not pre- 
vent it from recurring to him. 

As chance would have it, his half- 
formed suspicions received startling con- 
firmation the very next morning, in the 
shape of a long letter signed ‘‘ Jessie Vic- 
cars.’? The writer reminded him that 
she had been born and bred at St. 
Albyn’s, and, after setting forth the his- 
tory of her wrongs, declared that she had 
now lost all hope of there ever being re- 
dressed. Wilfrid, it appeared, had taken 
no notice of the letters which she had 
dispatched to him since his return home, 
and she had very little doubt but that his 
design was not only to desert her, but to 
deny all knowledge of her. ‘* Which I 
dare say he thinks he can easily do, for 
no man living knows how to tell a lie 
better than he does, and from the first he 
has taken very good care to keep clear of 
witnesses.’’ 

John’s correspondent went on to state 
that, although she would not be sorry to 
have an opportunity of ‘‘ serving out’’ 
the man who had deceived her, her pres- 
ent action was prompted less by a desire 
for revenge than by a righteous deter- 
mination to enlighten one who little sus- 
pected the perfidy to which he was in 
danger of falling a victim. Mrs. Vic- 
cars, it seemed, had friends in St. Albyn’s 
who kept her informed of what was go- 
ing on, and she would have known, even 
if she had not heard a frank admission of 
the fact from Wilfrid himself, that he was 
minded, whether by fair means or foul, 
to elbow his elder brother aside. 

‘« He will do you all the harm he can, 
sir ; you may rely upon that,’’ she wrote ; 
‘¢and if you will be advised by me, you 
will distrust him most when he seems to 
be most friendly. He has a coaxing, 
wheedling tongue—I know that to my 
cost—but he has no heart and no con- 
science. He would ruin you, without 


thinking twice about it, to serve his own 
purposes, just as he has ruined me; but 
you can save yourself without ruining 
him, whereas I can’t.’’ 
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There was a touch of feminine nature in 
the last sentence which appeared to John 
to be genuine and to lend confirmation 
to assertions which, upon the face of 
them, were scarcely worthy of credence. 
That there had been some sort of Zatson 
between this woman and Wilfrid was 
probable enough ; but that Wilfrid had 
ever promised to marry her sounded 
about as improbable as anything could 
be. Wilfrid was ambitious and cool- 
headed ; his wife, if ever he took one, 
would assuredly be possessed of either rank 
or wealth; he was the last man in the 
world to perpetrate anything so suicidal 
as an alliance with a woman against 
whom society would close its doors. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Viccars’s story seemed 
to hang together pretty well; and, sup- 
posing it to be true, the course which she 
had seen fit to adopt was by no means in- 
explicable. One could understand that 
she might be willing to put a spoke in 
Wilfrid’s wheel and yet shrink from the 
extreme measure of destroying his whole 
future career by writing to his father. 
Indeed, she avowed as much. She had 
thought of putting herself in communica- 
tion with Mr. Chaine, she said, but her 
heart had failed her. By so doing she 
would, of course, have inflicted a crush- 
ing blow upon her betrayer ; but her own 
lot would not on that account have been 
any the less forlorn, and she was not vin- 
dictive. Only, as she did not see why 
the wicked should always be allowed 
to prosper at the expense of the innocent, 
she had made so bold as to pen these few 
words of warning. 

John, it must be owned, was a good 
deal impressed, as well as shocked and 
grieved. He was most unwilling to be- 
lieve his brother guilty of the baseness 
and treachery imputed to him ; yet it was 
not likely that what Mrs. Viccars had 
written was pure invention, nor was it 
very unlikely that Wilfrid, who was so 
much better fitted to be the master of 
Chaine Court than he was, should some- 
times have dreamt of ousting him. But, 
however that might be, the mere assertion 
of aself-accused woman could not pos- 
sibly be accepted without some support in 
the shape of proof; and after prolonged 
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cogitation, he decided to reply to Mrs. 
Viccars itt that sense. ; 


‘¢Madam,’’ he wrote, the same after- 
noon, ‘‘ before thanking you for the 
warning which you have been good 
enough to address to me, I must be satis- 
fied that the other statements contained 
in your letter are accurate. It may be 
that you have been injured by my brother, 
and it may also very well be that you 
have no just cause for complaint against 
him. You will understand that I do not 
wish to pry into matters with which I 
have no concern, and you will probably 
also understand that anything so serious 
as a definite promise of marriage on my 
brother’s part would, if substantiated, 
alter my present opinion of him so much 
that I might be induced to believe in the 
double dealing of which you accuse him. 
In the absence of convincing testimony 
to the fact that he has ever made you 
such a promise, I must decline to listen 
or reply to charges which I am bound to 
treat, prima facie, as calumnious. 

‘¢T am, Madam, 
‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
‘¢JoHN CHAINE.”’ 


By return of post he received an 
answer, together with an inclosure which, 
as his correspondent drily remarked, was 
of a nature to remove all his doubts. 
She added, fairly enough, that she was 
giving evidence not only of her own good 
faith, but of her confidence in his honor 
by surrendering a document of so much 
value and importance to her. It was in- 
deed a valuable and important document, 
since it was the only compromising one 
which that very astute personage Wilfrid 
Chaine had ever been guilty of penning. 
In this note (which he had dashed off 
somewhat hastily previous to his recent 
departure from London) he spoke of his 
marriage to Jessie Viccars at some future 
date as an understood thing, and alluded 
unequivocally to the prospect of his 
father’s demise as affording good ground 
for hope that the said date would not be 
avery distant one. With rather more 
ambiguity he hinted at the vast improve- 
ment in his fortunes which might be 





























brought about by his conduct during the 
next few weeks, and he concluded by im- 
ploring his dearest Jessie to remain patient 
and silent a little longer, and to believe 
in his unalterable affection. 

John threw the letter down with an 
oath and a gesture of horror and disgust. 
There could be no quéstion about it, 
then. Wilfrid, who had seemed to be 
his only friend, was plotting against him, 
and would have had an excellent chance 
of success, but for the impatience of this 
unfortunate woman, with whom there was 
every reason to believe that he likewise 
intended to deal treacherously. Why 
should he spare such a villain? After a 
brief inward debate, he decided that he 
ought not to, and would not, spare him. 
He picked up the incriminating sheet of 
paper, thrust it into his breast-pocket, 
buttoned his coat over it, and, as soon as 
he had got through his daily round of 
work, started off for Chaine Court, to de- 
mand an audience of his father and un- 
mask the traitor. 

It would have been well for him if he 
had carried out his intention; but, by 
some unlucky freak of nature, he pos- 
sessed in an exaggerated degree the 
loyalty in which his younger brother was 
wholly deficient. 

‘‘No; if we are to fight, let us fight 
fair,’? he muttered when he came within 
sight of the house of his forefathers. <<‘ It 
is just possible that Wilfrid may be able 
to explain this away, though I don’t see 
how he is going to do it.’’ 

Accordingly, he loitered about the 
shrubberies until, as he had hoped might 
happen, Wilfrid emerged from the house 
alone, and sauntered slowly across the 
lawn toward him. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
FRASER DISPLAYS FIRMNESS. 
“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes Emollit mores, 
nec sinit esse feros.” 

WITH that truth we were all made ac- 
quainted in the days when we wore 
jackets and turn-down collars, and wrote 
Latin verses, and were whipped for mak- 
ing false quantities; yet few of us have 
failed to be surprised and disappointed in 
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after life by the apparent inability of art 
to exercise that refining influence with 
which it is credited, and which it cer- 
tainly ought to possess. Wecannot help 
observing that artists, musicians, and 
literary men are neither better nor wiser 
than their neighbors; and, what is es- 
pecially noticeable about them, is a lack 
of that generosity which should surely be- 
long to those whose brain-power exceeds 
the average. Various explanations of 
what, at first sight, looks like a puzzling 

phenomenon have been put forward from 

time tb time. The excessive irritability 
of the artistic temperament is, of course, 

one of them ; and it is not without diffi- 

dence, reluctance, and a due sense of the 

unpopularity of such a view that the nar- 

rator of the present history ventures to 

suggest his own modest theory—which is, 

that artists are not, as a general rule, men 

of good birth. If you could take an 

average gentleman, and imbue him with 

a love of art in some shape or form, to- 

gether with a capacity for excelling in it, 

you would doubtless effect a considerable 

moral improvement in him ; but the aver- 

age gentleman bas neither that love nor 

that capacity, and it is by no manner of 
means possible to make a gentleman out 

of the average artist. Thus it is that the 

blessed principle of compensation steps 
in to debar any mortals from being too 

good for the wicked world that we in- 

habit. 

As for Leonard Fraser, his pedigree 
was respectable enough in the male line ; 
but his immediate progenitors had mar- 
ried all sorts of people ; added to which, 
he had been deprived of the kind of 
training and education which English 
gentlemen usually receive. He was not 
at alla bad fellow in his way ; only it 
was beyond him to comprehend the in- 
stinctive delicacy which was a second 
nature even to so rough a specimen of hu- 
manity as John Chaine. After the scene 
which had taken place in the cloisters at 
St. Albyn’s between him and that irate 
individual, it may safely be asserted that’ 
he would not, if he had been a gentle- 
man, have cared to resume his visits to 
the White House; but, being what he 
was, that was the very thing that—setting 
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aside his own inclinations—he felt in 
duty bound to do. Mrs. Chaine had 
pointedly asked him to do so, and he 
was determined to render implicit obe- 
dience to any request that might be con- 
veyed to him by that innocent and ill- 
used lady. The wishes of her ruffian of 
a husband he deemed himself entitled to 
regard as altogether beneath notice. So 
he carried his violin daily across the 
fields to his neighbor’s house as of yore, 
and Ida played his accompaniments for 
him; and he was nota little elated by 
the kindness and the compliments of 
Lady Elizabeth and Lady Hartlepool, 
and—for the worst that can be said about 
the poor young man may as well be said 
at.once—he did not greatly object when 
he heard, as he did from more quartets 
than one, that his intimacy with Mrs. 
John Chaine had been a good deal re- 
marked upon. It wasso blameless an in- 
timacy that the remarks of the malevo- 
lent might very well be smiled at, and 
their insinuations treated for what they 
were worth. 

Ida, for her part, was sensible enough 
to dread malevolent insinuations, but too 
proud and too angry to abate anything of 
her former cordiality toward one whose 
visits, after all, were the brightest inci- 
dents in her life. John might put a stop 
to those visits if he chose ; since he did 
not choose to do so, it was not for her to 
admit herself in the wrong by taking the 
initiative. The result of all this was that 
Mr. Fraser and his violin received a 
warmer welcome than might have been 
accorded to them but for John’s ill-ad- 
vised behavior, and that the obstinate 
resolution of the master of the house to 
remain away from home until cldse upon 
the dinner hour was misinterpreted. He 
had managed, most unfortunately, to 
convince his wife that he was a coward 
as well as a bully. Why in the world he 
should have been afraid of Leonard 
Fraser it would be difficult to conceive ; 
but women, whose wits are in some re- 
spects so much keener than ours, are apt 
to become curiously stupid from the mo- 
ment that they fall under the sway of 
prejudice. And they are rather easily 
prejudiced. 
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At all events, Ida Chaine was far more 
provoked by her husband’s attitude of 
silent protest than she would have been 
by any exercise of tryanny on his part. 
She felt, as he did, that the present state 
of their relations was intolerable ; and it 
may have been with some vague hope of 
bringing about a crisis and clearing the 
air that she boldly invited Mr. Fraser to 
stay and dine one evening, after he had 
laid aside his fiddle. 

‘* We really must try to get that last 
passage a little better,’’ she said; ‘‘and 
if we leave it until to-morrow we shall 
be sure to lose all the benefit of to-day’s 
practice.’’ 

Fraser was astonished, and had not the 
good taste to conceal his astonishment. 

‘¢ Of course I shall be only too glad,”’ 
he replied ; ‘*‘ but what about your hus- 
band? Won’t he object to our practic- 
ing after dinner ?’’ 

**T don’t think so; he generally falls 
asleep after dinner. Please don’t think 
of going home to dress, unless you would 
prefer it.’’ 

Fraser thanked her, but said he would 
rather dress. 

‘« Besides,’’ he added, laughing, ‘I 
could not venture to absent myself with- 
out giving notice of my intention to my 
servants, whose humble slavelam. Even 
as it is, they will have begun to prepare 
my dinner, and they will not be pleased 
with me for having given them that un- 
necessary trouble.”’ 

He was guilty of no exaggeration in 
describing himself as the slave of his ser- 
vants ; an unprotected man who keeps a 
large establishment can hardly avoid be- 
ing that, although he may, if he knows 
how to set about it, retain some outward 
semblance of authority. Leonard Fraser, 
being quite ignorant of how to set about 
it, was both ruled and trampled upon by 
his subordinates, who were not afraid of 
him, and who took a malicious pleasure 
in irritating him by small impertinences 
of look and speech which he could not 
very well notice. A more indulgent 
master they could not have wished for, 
and, indeed, he asked nothing better 
than to live at peace with them ; but, un- 
luckily, they despised him, and a subor- 


















dinate who despises his employer must be 
a very unusual sort of human being if he 
can deny himself the luxury of manifest- 
ing his contempt. Poor Fraser often felt 
that he merited contempt and had only 
his own weakness to thank for it ; yet he 
shrank, not unnaturally, from adopting 
the one course which would have had 
some prospect of success, and making a 
clean sweep of the household. It requires 
considerable courage and hardness of 
heart to dismiss, without good and suffi- 
cient cause, servitors who have grown 
gray in the discharge of their functions. 

However, he really thought that he 
would have to dismiss Barton, the game- 
keeper. There was very good and suffi- 
cient cause for that step, and he felt sure 
that if he decided upon it, he would not 
be actuated by his strong personal dislike 
for the man. That Barton was sys- 
tematically robbing him he had been 
pretty well aware for some time past, and 
now the bailiff—who had quarreled with 
the gamekeeper—had furnished him with 
such convincing proofs to that effect that 
it was scarcely possible to do otherwise 
than act upon them. Nevertheless, he 
dreaded the inevitable interview, know- 
ing full well that Barton would be inso- 
lent; and as he walked homeward from 
the White House, he was wondering 
whether, after all, the thing might not 
be done by letter or by deputy. 

No such chance of shirking his legiti- 
mate responsibilities was, however, 
granted to him; for hardly had he en- 
tered upon his own domain when he met 
the delinquent face to face, and was thus 
forced to recognize the necessity of say- 
ing what had to be said then and there. 
Barton flung his forefinger up to the brim 
of his hat, ¢ast a sardonic side-glance at 
the fiddler, and remarked— 

‘¢ Fine evenin’, sir.’’ 

‘¢ Yes ; it is a fine evening,’’ answered 
Fraser. ‘‘I want to speak to you, Bar- 
ton; I should have sent for you to-mor- 
row morning if 1 had not met you now. 
I have been looking through your book, 
and I find that I have been charged 
several times over for what appear to be 
the same accounts. You can produce 
your receipts, I suppose ?”’ 
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“‘T aint got no receipts, sir,’’ an- 
swered the man, sullenly. ‘‘ Whatever 
bills has been sent in to me has been 
passed on to you weekly, and ’taint no 
fault of mine if you’ve mislaid ’em. 
There was a few trifles, I b’lieve, as I 
paid for out of my own pocket at the 
time and entered in the book as sun- 
dries.’’ ' 

‘¢T am not talking about the sundries ; 
I will come to them by and by. WhatI 
want to have accounted for are bills from 
the carpenter, the corn merchant, and 
others, which are put down in your book 
as having been paid, and for which I have 
no vouchers.”’ 

Barton probably regretted that he had 
presumed so far upon his master’s heed- 
lessness as to specify details ; but he an- 
swered stoutly : ‘‘ Every bill as I’ve had 
you’ve had, sir; I can swear to that. 
Likely as not you tossed ’em into the 
waste-paper basket.’’ 

‘““No; I never throw away receipts. 
Then, as to the sundries of which you 
spoke just now, I must confess that I do 
not see how you can possibly have spent 
what you profess to have spent upon 
them.’’ 

‘« Lord bless you, sir,’’ returned Bar- 
ton, with sovereign disdain, ‘‘ what do 
you know about the expenses of rearing 
young birds and keeping coverts stocked 
like they should be ?”’ 

‘*As I have often told you, I know 
nothing about such matters; but I know 
that an honest man always takes care to 
account for every penny that he pretends 
to have laid out. Unless you can hand 
me over a Satisfactory account of that 
kind, Barton, we must part, I am 
afraid.”’ 

The stalwart gamekeeper glared sav- 
agely at the ‘‘ miserable cockney ’’ (as 
he mentally stigmatized his employer) 
in whose power it was to deprive him of 
a very comfortable berth. He had not 
been too proud to rob the miserable cock- 
ney ; but he was a great deal too proud 
to submit to insulting accusations . from 
such a quarter. 

‘¢ Now, look’ee here, sir,’’ said he, 
‘¢man and boy, keeper and underkeeper, - 
I’ve been employed on this estate, as I 
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may say, pretty well all my life long, and 
the old squire—’’ 

“Yes, yes; I know all that,’’ inter- 
rupted Leonard, in his fretful way ; ‘‘ you 
have mentioned it once or twice before. 
But you see, what we are concerned with 
is the present, not the past.’’ 

‘So we are, sir, worse luck! I never 
thought to see the day when I should 

stand here to be called dishonest by one 
of your name. Nor yet I didn’t ought 
for to stand it.’’ 

‘¢ You had better knock me down, 
then,’’ returned Leonard ; ‘‘ why don’t 
you? It wouldn’t be a very difficult 
thing todo. After that you might prove 
your honesty by the simple process of 
producing your receipts, and I would not 
only forgive you but beg your pardon. 
As matters stand at present, I can only 
say that you appear to me to be a singu- 
larly impudent sort of thief.’’ 

For a moment Barton looked more than 
half inclined to profit by the first part of 
his master’s invitation; but he reflected 
that he could not possibly comply with 
the second: moreover, he was unable to 
refuse a grudging tribute of respect to one 
who, contrary to all expectation, had 
given evidence of possessing a certain 
amount of courage. He therefore changed 
his tone as he replied : 

‘* T see how ’tis, sir; I know very well 
who to thank for this. And if I chose to 
speak I could tell you some things about 
that man Soames as’d may be surprise you. 
He didn’t never ought to have been made 
bailiff, sir, that’s the truth. Don’t know 
nothin’ about his own business, nor yet 
won’t let other folks mind theirs. Talk 
about dishonesty! why, that man has 
been makin’ his fortun’ out of you, sir, 
since you come here in a way you wouldn’t 
believe.’’ 

‘¢T don’t wish to hear anything against 
Soames from you,’’ returned Leonard, 
coldly ; ‘* you will not improve your own 
case by blackening the character of your 
fellow servants.’’ 

‘* You might have said as much as that 
to Soames, sir. And if you come to 
blackenin’ people’s characters when their 

‘backs is turned—why, ’tisn’t only ser- 
vants as has some queer stories told of 
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"em. That there Soames he’s said a deal 
worse about you and Mrs. Chaine nor 
ever I have, though I shouldn’t wonder 
if I’d seen a bit more nor what he has.’’ 

‘¢ How dare you mention Mrs. Chaine’s 
name in that way, you insolent ruffian !’’ 
called out Fraser, whom this unforeseen 
attack enraged quite as much as it could 
possibly have been intended to do. 

‘¢Oh! no offense, sir,’’ returned the 
man, with an unconcealed sneer. 

‘* There is offense—there is very great 
offense, and I will take care that it shall 
not be repeated. You may consider 
yourself dismissed’ for theft and gross mis- 
conduct ; to-morrow you shall receive a 
month’s wages, and I will allow you a 
week, but no more, to move out of your 
cottage.’’ 

Barton’s sensations were somewhat akin 
to those of a big dog who has been un- 
expectedly pinned by a little one. He 
was so taken aback that, instead of de- 
manding proofs of his dishonesty, as he 
ought to have done, he began to whimper. 
He assured his master that he had never 
intentionally misconducted himself, he 
represented how very hard it was upon 
the father of a family to be cast adrift at 
what you might call a moment’s notice, 
and he promised that he would do his very 
best to give satisfaction in the future. 
But he had to deal with a man who was 
both unaccustomed to bear rule and un- 
able to take a philosophic view of human 
frailty. 

‘¢T have had a great deal of patience 
with you, and you have chosen to exhaust 
my patience,’’ was Leonard Fraser’s re- 
ply ; ‘* you will have to try your hand 
upon somebody else’s patience now. It 
will be no fault of mine if you find diffi- 
culty in obtaining a fresh situation; I 
must, of course, tell the truth about you 
to any one who may apply to me for your 
character.”’ 

‘¢ That’s pretty much the same thing as 
telling me I may go to the workhouse, 
sir,’’ observed Barton, sullenly. 

‘¢T am sorry if it is so; but really I 
can’t help it. I have no alternative but 
to speak of you asI have found you.’’ 

The man turned pale.’ His eyes gleamed 
and he thrust forward his lower jaw as he 














answered, ‘‘ Thank you, sir; I won’t for- 
get what I owe to you and that feller 
Soames.”’ 

He marched off without further parley, 
while Leonard Fraser resumed his walk, 
feeling quite two inches taller. Wise 
men never render a fellow-creature des- 
perate ; but honest men often do so, and 
Fraser, who was honestly persuaded that 
the gamekeeper was a rascal, flattered 
himself that he had for once displayed a 
proper degree of firmness and severity. 
It did not occur to him that, after what 
had passed, Barton might be an awkward 
sort of customer to meet in a lonely place 
during the night ; nor, to do him justice, 
would he have acted otherwise if such an 
idea had entered into his head. 





CHAPTER XV. 
FATALITY, 

Wuite Leonard Fraser was disposing of 
his rebellious gamekeeper in the manner 
described above, another encounter was 
taking place not far off, which had less 
decisive results. John Chaine stepped 
forward to meet his brother, strong in the 
consciousness that he possessed almost in- 
controvertible proofs of the latter’s treach- 
ery, yet weak inasmuch as he had a sneak- 
ing hope that his proofs might be contro- 
verted. He had always loved and ad- 
mired this brother of his; he was not 
anxious that his faith should be destroyed, 
notwithstanding the wrath that had been 
smoldering within him all day long, and 
it was in somewhat deprecating accents 
that he began : 

‘« T have had two very unpleasant letters 
about you, Wilfrid, from a woman who 
calls herself Jessie Viccars, and states that 
she is a daughter of old Mould, the mar- 
ket-gardener at St. Albyn’s. I shall be 
very glad if you can tell me that what she 
says is untrue ; but upon the face of it, it 
looks as if she had made out a clear case 
against you.”’ 

Wilfrid’s presence of mind never de- 
serted him. He only smiled and re- 
marked : ‘‘I wonder at her having writ- 
ten to you; I should have thought she 
would have preferred attacking the gover- 
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‘¢ It would have been a good deal more 
awkward for you if she had done that.”’ 

‘© It would, indeed ; and that is why I 
should have expected her to do it. What 
could she hope to gain by letting you into 
the secret of my peccadilloes? It is so 
obvious that I have only to request you, 
more or less politely, to mind your own 
business. ’”’ 

‘Well, that is just what I propose to 
do,’’ rejoined John, slightly nettled. «I 
don’t set up to bea saint, and I am sure 
I have no wish to stir up mud unnecessa- 
rily ; but such a thing as this can’t be 
called an ordinary peccadillo.’’ 

«¢ Such a thing as what ?’’ 

‘¢ The woman says you have promised 
to marry her. You may or may not be 
bound to do so—I can’t tell, and it 
doesn’t particularly concern me. But 
what does concern me rather particularly 
is her assertion that you are scheming to 
set my father against me and get yourself 
nominated as his heir. I should like you 
to be as good as to disprove that assertion, 
if you can.”’ 

‘*Oh! I see,’’ said Wilfrid, laughing. 
«¢ She must have thought that there would 
be some difficulty in getting the governor 
to believe her preposterous yarn, but that 
you would probably be more gullible. 
Now, really, John, you ought to know 
that, so far from having tried to get you 
into trouble with our esteemed parent, I 
have been fighting your battles for you 
with him ever since I came down here. 
If I had wanted him to quarrel with you 
and disinherit you, I couldn’t have done 
better than leave you alone ; for anything 
equal to your ingenuity in rubbing him 
the wrong way I never beheld. As a 
matter of fact, I have gone very near to 
making him quarrel with me by taking 
your part. Candidly, don’t you know 
that it is so ?”’ 

‘‘T am not quite sure of it,’’ answered 
John. ‘‘ When yousay that the woman’s 
yarn is preposterous, do you mean that 
you never gave her a promise of mar- 
riage ?”’ 

‘«My good John, do I look like the 
sort of man to make such an insane 
promise ?”’ 

He proceeded to demonstrate how and 
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why such a promise would be insane, and 
he did not scruple in the course of his re- 
marks to impute to poor Mrs. Viccars a 
character and a history which, if accurate, 
would certainly have been held sufficient 
by most men to absolve him from any 
obligation to make her his wife. But the 
grave severity of John’s countenance-did 
not relax. 

‘All that would sound plausible 
enough,’’ he answered, ‘‘ if I had not in 
my pocket a letter written to her by you 
just before you left London, which seems 
to establish the truth of her charges.’’ 

For the first time Wilfrid changed 
color. He recollected writing that letter, 
though he did not recollect precisely what 
he had said in it, and he cursed his folly 
for having departed in this solitary in- 
stance from his usual rule of never com- 
promising himself in black and white. 

‘« A letter ?’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Yes ; I be- 
lieve I did write to her. The fact of the 

- matter was that she had been bullying me 
to that extent that I was ready to say al- 
most anything to get rid of her. Just let 
me see it, will you ?’’ 

‘«« Well, no,’’ answered John; ‘‘ I don’t 
feel inclined to give it up. For one thing, 
it isn’t my property, and for another 
thing, I’m afraid I should be an ass if I 
were to give you the chance of destroying 
documentary evidence.’’ 

‘“‘©QOh!”’ said Wilfrid, with a forced 
smile, ‘‘ this is a declaration of war then 
—eh ?”’ 

‘*If you choose to call it so,’’ assented 
his brother. ‘I’m sure I don’t want to 
get you into a mess if I can help it, but 
I have aright to defend myself, and I 
tell you plainly that I shall show that let- 
ter to my father.’’ 

Wilfrid had that gift which so few of us 
possess of fastening at once upon the es- 
sential point in an emergency. Now, the 
one essential thing as regarded the present 
crisis was that he should get hold of the 
letter which he had so imprudently writ- 
ten, and in a very few seconds he had 
decided upon his course of action. 

«« My dear fellow,’’ said he, “‘ you have 
been made the victim of a*complete mis- 
representation. There is more in all this 
than I can explain to you without going 
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into the whole history of my connection 
with Jessie Viccars. I dare say it is better 
that you should hear the whole history, 
only it will take rather a long time to tell. 
Will you give me some dinner if I walk 
home with you now? ‘Then we could 
have a quiet evening together, and I 
could make a clean breast of it, and, I 
hope, convince you that whatever I may 
be, I am no enemy of yours.”’ 

John made the only reply that it was 
possible to make, and Wilfrid rejoined, 
‘¢ All right then. I'll just run back to the 
house and be with you again in half a 
second, if you don’t mind waiting.’’ 

Presently he was in his bedroom and 
had thrust into his pocket a narcotic of 
which he sometimes made use when 
troubled by sleeplessness. His plot was 
one of which the execution seemed likely 
to present little difficulty. Poor John, 
who had a weak head, and who in his 
younger days had been given to in- 
dulging in deeper potations than was 
good for him, could be drugged and 
robbed without any great ingenuity or 
any great risk. On the following morn- 
ing, when he would be ashamed of hav- 
ing been intoxicated, and indignant at 
having been despoiled, it would be the 
simplest thing in the world to say to him, 
with reproachful surprise, ‘My dear 
fellow, you can’t surely have forgotten 
handing that paper over to me and beg- 
ging me to destroy it. Of course I obeyed 
your instructions.’’ After that the question 
would become merely one of his word 
against John’s and Jessie’s, and he 
thought he might very well venture to 
face such odds. 

It was, however, obviously necessary 
that he should not let John out of his 
sight, because it was very necessary that 
the letter should remain in John’s pocket. 
His first remark, therefore, after he had 
once more joined his brother, was : 

‘I couldn’t keep you waiting while I 
dressed ; so I must throw myself upon 
Ida’s indulgence to excuse me. Keep 
me in countenance, like a good fellow, 
and don’t you dress either. I dare say 
you’ ll let me wash my hands in your dress- 
ing-room before dinner.”’ 


All his preliminary measures were 
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crowned with success. During the walk 
across the park he was talkative and affec- 
tionate, declining to enter upon disagree- 
able subjects until he should have had 
something to eat, and John, though re- 
served and somewhat grim in his manner, 
showed signs of thawing a little under the 
influence of the other’s geniality. On 
reaching the White House the two men 
went straight up-stairs together ; so that 
the elder would have had no opportunity, 
even if he had wished for one, of secret- 
ing his precious document unobserved. 
So far so good ; but it was extremely pro- 
voking to both of them, when they en- 
tered the drawing-room, to find Mr. 
Leonard Fraser seated there and to learn 
from Ida that this most unwelcome guest 
proposed to honor them with his com- 
pany at dinner. 

John, who had scarcely as good rea- 
sons for being annoyed as Wilfrid had, 
behaved much the worse of thetwo; for 
his only reply to his wife’s intimation 
was a grunt and a savage scowl, whereas 
his more urbane brother hastened to say: 

‘¢ That is delightful ; but Iam afraid 
we shall lose the pleasure of listening to 
your playing and Mr. Fraser’s after din- 
ner, because John and I are going to hold 
a palaver about some dry matters of busi- 
ness.’’ 

‘¢ The deprivation won’t be a very seri- 
ous one to either of you,’’ answered Ida, 
tranquilly. ‘ Certainly not to John, who 
hates music and loves matters of business. 
Mr. Fraser and I had some qualms of 
conscience about practicing while he was 
in the house ; but now we shall have the 
relief of knowing that he is enjoying 
himself in spite of us.’’ 

This sounded like an_ injudicious 
speech ; but in truth it was meant to be 
injudicious. Ida was determined that 
things should come to a climax between 
her and her husband, and she was not at 
all sorry to see by his menacing aspect 
that he was quite disposed to oblige her. 
Wilfrid’s presence was rather a comfort 
to her than otherwise, because she thought 
that Wilfrid would probably do his best 
to avert an unpleasant scene until Mr. 
Fraser should have departed. Later in 
the evening she would be ready and will- 
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ing to take her part in any scene that it 
might please John to make. 

Meanwhile an hour and a half had to 
be got through with somehow ; and the 
process, as may well be imagined, was 
not precisely a comfortable one for any 
of the four persons engaged in it. John 
ate little, and scarcely spoke at all; 
Fraser, conscious that there was thunder 
in the air, was ill at ease, and showed his 
uneasiness by talking a great deal, and 
saying some foolish things; Ida, never 
very skillful at making conversation, 
maintained an attitude of statuesque ex- 
pectancy ; while Wilfrid, taking in the 
whole situation, was troubled by a fore- 
boding which was destined to be con- 
firmed. For, indeed, Ida had no sooner 
left the room than John, rousing himself 
from the state of lethargy into which he 
had apparently fallen, remarked: 

‘‘ You will neither of you care to sit 
very long over your wine, I dare say. 
Wilfrid and I can have our talk in the 
drawing-room, while the—er—musical 
performance is going on. I should like 
to get to bed as early as possible, because 
I must go up to London by the first 
train to-morrow morning.’’ 

This speech was objectionable to Wil- 
frid in more ways than one. Not only 
did he guess that John’s proposed visit to 
London had been decided upon with the 
object of interviewing Jessie Viccars, but 
he perceived that his apprehensions had 
been too well grounded, and that this 
ungenerous husband had no idea of per- 
mitting his wife and the violinist to 
amuse themselves together in private. 
Upon men of ability, however, difficul- 
ties always act, or ought to act, as stim- 
ulants; so that Wilfrid, although dis- 
couraged, did not despair. For the pre- 
sent, what he had to do was to detain 
the two men in the dining-room as long 
as he could, and to induce John to drink 
plenty of wine; both of which ends he 
attained with an adroitness worthy of 
better employment. The second was not 
very hard to achieve (for he himself 
could swallow a vast amount of liquor 
without inconvenience, and he took care 
that his brother’s glass should be filled 
and emptied as often as his own), but 
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the first demanded some ingenuity. His 
best plan, he thought, would be to pro- 
voke something like an altercation be. 
tween John and Fraser; so he set to 
work to accomplish this, while ostensibly 
endeavoring to bring them upon more 
friendly terms, and he succeeded so well 
that at the end of a quarter of an hour 
they were snapping and snarling at each 
other like a couple of angry dogs. 

Fraser was not disposed to submit to 
many jeers or sneers from his host. He 
had a vague impression that by standing 
up to that violent and unreasonable per- 
sonage he was constituting himself the 
champion of a cruelly-treated woman ; 
so that he did not hesitate to return the 
thrusts aimed at him with interest. It is, 
of course, quite unpardonable on the 
part of any host to insult his guest ; but 
the unlucky thing is that he can do so 
with comparative impunity, because if the 
worst comes to the worst, the insulted 
guest can only manifest his displeasure by 
withdrawing. It soon became evident to 
Leonard Fraser that this was what he 
would have to do. Contempt for fiddles 
and fiddlers in general might be borne 
with—for it is no disgrace to any man to 
be condemned in company with Paganini 
and Joachim—but when he had been as 
good as told in so many words that he 
individually was a nuisance, the time 
seemed to have come to say good-night. 
He rose from his chair, with a heightened 
color, remarking : 

«* After that, I think I had better not 
trespass any longer upon your hospitality, 
Mr. Chaine.’’ 

Thereupon John also jumped up and 
moved toward the door, thus giving an 
opportunity to his brother, of which the 
latter took prompt and deft advantage. 
His glass had been refilled when he was 
taken by the shoulders and forced back 
into his seat. 

‘¢ Rubbish !’’ said the employer of this 
gentle violence. ‘‘ Finish your wine and 
don’t play the fool, you old duffer! Mr. 
Fraser, you really mustn’t take my poor 
John too literally. He didn’t mean to 
be rude to you; but the truth is that he 
has been ruffled to-day, and when John 
is ruffled he lets fly right and left, with- 





out particularly caring in whose face his 
heels may chance to be flourished. It’s 
only his little way. Now, for goodness’ 
sake let us dispose of the rest of this ex- 
cellent port in peace! We’re much too 
old and wise to quarrel like school-boys.”’ 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know what all the 
row is about; 7 don’t want to pick a 
quarrel with any man,’’ growled John, 
swallowing down the draught that had 
been poured out for him. 

He spoke a little thickly ; for, indeed, 
he had already had the lion’s share of the 
port which Wilfrid was so good. as to 
praise. 

But Fraser did not choose to be con- 
ciliated. 

‘¢T also have no wish to quarrel,’’ said 
he, coldly; ‘* but, all things considered, 
I should prefer to leave you to your busi- 
ness consultation now. If you want to 
discuss matters of business,’’ he added, 
with a disdainful glance at his enter- 
tainer, ‘‘ you probably have not much 
time to lose.’’ 

Wilfrid smiled and made a deprecating 
gesture. He was now perfectly willing 
that Fraser should take himself off, and 
whether the man went away in a good or 
bad humor was no concern of his. But 
it was a little disquieting to hear John 
say, with a cunning chuckle : 

‘* Very well, Mr. Fraser; since you 
insist upon going, we won’t detain you 
against your will. I'll see you as far as 
the high road, though. Fine night for a 
walk, you know.’’ 

‘‘TIn about half an hour,’’ mused Wil- 
frid, ‘‘ you will have fallen into a state of 
profound coma, my good fellow. Well, 
I dare say, if we hurry, I can get you 
there and back again before you begin to 
feel drowsy; but it’s running things 
rather fine. Anyhow, there wouldn’t be 
the slightest use in attempting to argue 
with you in your present condition.’’ 

Penetrated with this conviction, and 
confident in his own ability to bring his 
plot to a satisfactory issue, the conspir- 
ator cheerfully offered to join in the pro- 
posed nocturnal ramble, and presently the 
three men set out beneath the stars, little 
suspecting what events were to take place 
before the sun should shine down again 

















upon the woods and fields which were 
now shrouded in darkness. Fraser, for 
his part, was quite in the mood to bring 
about one startling event by hitting John 
Chaine in the face. He understood very 
well that he was being seen off the 
premises, and he was furious at the in- 
dignity which was thus being put upon 
Mrs. Chaine as well as upon himself. If 
he had at one time been foolish enough 
to feel a trifle vain of the conquest at- 
tributed to him, his emotion was of a 
worthier kind now, and he longed, just 
for once, to show his brutal and trium- 
phant enemy that, fiddler or no fiddler, 
he -at least knew how to strike out from 
the shoulder when provoked beyond all 
bearing. 

How it came to pass that this most im- 
probable ambition on the part of a feeble 
and narrow-chested idler was gratified§ 
Wilfrid never knew. Wilfrid, in point of 
fact, was not paying much attention to his 
companions, who appeared bent upon ig- 
noring one another; his chief anxiety 
was to get quit of one of them as soon as 
might be, and to hurry the other back to 
the White House. But when they had 
crossed the boundary of the Chaine estate 
and could distinguish the white streak of 
the dusty highway before them it must be 
assumed that John made some valedictory 
remark which exhausted the patience of 
the parting guest; for Fraser stamped 
upon the ground with a somewhat femi- 
nine exhibition of rage, and ejaculating, 
‘“ You ill-conditioned brute!’’ aimed a 
blow at the speaker which, to tell the 
truth, was hardly of a nature to harm a 
fly. 
infuriate John, who ground his teeth, 
shortened the heavy walking-stick which 
he was carrying in his hand, and with one 
sweep of his arm laid his assailant pros- 
trate. 

‘‘Good God!’’ exclaimed Wilfrid, 
seizing his brother by the arm and draw- 
ing him back. ‘‘ What are you going to 
do? You can’t hit a man when he is 
down. For Heaven’s sake, come away be- 
fore you have committed a murder !”’ 

Wilfrid’s alarm was quite genuine. He 
knew from having more than once wit- 
nessed them that his brother was liable to 
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Such as it was, however, it served to. 
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frenzies of anger, scarcely distinguishable 
from madness, and hé feared that the 
opiate which he had administered was 
acting as opiates sometimes will, rather as 
a stimulant than as a sedative. Having 
no desire to be mixed up in an affray 
which might have serious consequences, 
he determined to remove John Without 
further delay—a task which he contrived 
to accomplish with comparatively little 
difficulty. Fraser, who had been half 
stunned, and who had not yet got on to 
his legs again, offered no opposition to 
the unceremonious retreat of the two 
brothers, nor did John seem anxious to 
linger upon the scene of his victory. 

‘¢ It’s his own fault ; what the devil did 
the beggar want to hit me for?’’ he 
growled, half apologetically, while he was 
being led away. 

‘* Well, he hasn’t hurt you much, at 
all events,’’ remarked Wilfrid, laughing. 

‘*Hurt me!—no; but he precious 
nearly made me hurt him. He can’t very 
well come back to my house after this ; 
that’s one comfort.’’ 

‘« The question is,’’ thought Wilfrid to 
himself, ‘‘ whether you will be able to get 
back to your house or not.’’ 

John was beginning to lurch and stum- 
ble in his walk ; his head had fallen for- 
ward and his speech became rambling and 
indistinct. He was, however, eventually 
conducted in safety to his own dining- 
room, where he at once let himself drop 
into a chair and fell sound asleep. To 
pick his pocket of Jessie’s letter was the 
work of a moment, after which Wilfrid 
left him and betook himself to the draw- 
ing-room in order to give necessary ex- 
planations to his sister-in-law. 

He found her somewhat agitated and 
apprehensive. 

‘‘ What is the matter?’’ she asked, 
quickly. ‘*Has Mr. Fraser gone away ? 
I thought I heard the hall-door shut about 
half an hour ago.’’ 

‘Qh! there’s nothing much the mat- 
ter,’’ answered Wilfrid, assuming an air 
of compassionate embarrassment ; ‘‘ only 
I fancy John must have been rather over- 
tired to-day, and—and it’s never a very 
prudent thing to put port on the top of 
champagne. He’ll be all right to-morrow, 
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but—well, perhaps the best plan would 
be for you to go to bed now and leave 

him to recover himself. Mr. Fraser 

begged me to make his apologies to 
ou.”’ 

4 Ida made a slight gesture of disgust. 

‘¢Mr. Fraser was not driven out of the 
house, I hope ?’’ she said. 

‘*Not exactly,’’ answered Wilfrid, 
hesitatingly. ‘‘ There was a little bit of 
a row, but the less said about it the bet- 
ter. Poor John was hardly responsible 
for his actions when it happened.’’ 

He declined to be more explicit, and 
after he had wished Ida good-night, pre- 
pared to start homeward, very well satis- 
fied with the results of his evening’s 
work. ‘All danger, to be sure, was not 
yet over, but the chief danger had been 
removed, and it was pretty certain that 
old Mr. Chaine would think none the 
better of his eldest son for having 
entertained a neighbor at dinner and 
sent him home with a broken head. That 
Mr. Chaine would hear, sooner of later, 
of this flagrant breach of the laws of 
hospitality might be regarded as inevit- 
able. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
WILFRID’S PLAN. 

As Wilfrid was leaving his brother’s 
house, he was intercepted by the butler, 
who looked very grave and scandalized, 
and who said : 

‘¢T beg your pardon, sir, but perhaps 
you would be so kind as to help me in 
getting the master to bed. He isn’t in 
no state to walk up-stairs alone, sir, as I 
dare say you know, and I’m sure you 
wouldn’t wish the other servants to see 
him as he is now.”’ 

The man had begun his career as a foot- 
man at Chaine Court, and Wilfrid was 
upon friendly terms with him, as, indeed, 
he always took care to be with servants. 

‘¢ You go to bed and hold your tongue, 
Clark,’’ said he; ‘‘ we mustn’t have Mrs. 
Chaine disturbed. Mr. John will wake 
up toward morning, and he’ll have the 
sense to remember what has happened to 
him and to stay where he is. He was to 


go up to London by the early train, he 
told me.’’ 
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‘Yes, sir, I believe the dog-cart is 
ordered ; but, dear me, sir, I’m very sorry 
to see this coming onagain! ’Tis many 
years now since I’ve known Mr. John the 
worse for liquor. How did he come for 
to do it, sir ?’’ 

‘* Really, Clark, I can’t tell you, and 
if I were you, I wouldn’t ask him. I 
suppose you know that a butler’s first duty 
is to keep his eyes open and his mouth 
shut.’’ 

Clark signified his conviction that that 
axiom was, upon the whole, a wise one, 
and Wilfrid walked away in good spirits. 
How long John’s brain would continue to 
be affected by the drug he could not tell, 
but he had no wish to rouse him just now 
and perhaps to be called upon to account 
for the missing letter. Moreover, it was 
just as well that Clark should, if necessary, 
Be available as a witness to his master’s 
insobriety. Everything that had occurred 
that evening was of a nature to throw 
discredit upon the actions and statements 
of that luckless man. 

Some men, it cannot be denied, are 
born unlucky; but Wilfrid was glad to 
think that he was not one of them, and 
as for that affair with Jessie Viccars, in 
which he certainly had not been fortu- 
nate, he quite hoped to get out of it by 
means of point-blank denials, if she 
should be bold enough and inconsiderate 
enough to denounce him to his father. 
‘‘ But the chances are that she won’t,’’ 
he reflected. ‘‘ She has had the extreme 
folly to part with the only bit of evidence 
that couldn’t have been disputed, and 
that will discourage her, and, I trust, lead 
her to marry somebody in her own station 
of life. Somebody is sure to ask her, for 
she is really a very handsome woman.”’ 

He walked leisurely along the path 
which he had traversed in company with 
his brother and Fraser a short time be- 
fore, and when he reached the spot where 
the encounter between the two men had 
taken place, he laughed, with an amused 
recollection of the scene. ‘‘ What an old 
tiger John is when his blood is up!’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘ Upon my conscience, I be- 
lieve he would have torn that wretched 
little fiddler limb from limb if I hadn’t 
interposed. The fiddler ought to be very 

















much obliged to me, if he is a decent 
fellow, but it is much more likely that he 
will hate me for having beheld his over- 
throw. Well, I must admit that I am 
under some obligation to him ; so I won’t 
tell upon him unless I am obliged.”’ 

The most direct way to Chaine Court 
from the place where he was standing was 
through a wood, into which he now 
turned. There being no moon, it was 
very dark beneath those spreading trees, 
and once or twice he was provoked to the 
use of language punishable by law, owing 
to the roots and undergrowth that im- 
peded his passage, but presently he stum- 
bled over something soft, which was 
certainly not a root, and which for a mo- 
ment gave an unpleasant shock to his 
nerves. The shock, however, was but 
momentary, for his was not’a nervous 
temperament, and it was with comparative 
unconcern that he bent down in order to 
discover whether the man over whose 
body he had so nearly fallen was dead or 
only drunk. The question was not one 
in which he felt much personal interest, 
yet the result of his investigations was of 
a nature to startle him considerably. 

‘By George,’’ he exclaimed, “ it’s the 
fiddler ! Is it possible that John can have 
fractured his skull? I don’t think so, he 
was scrambling up when we left him, and 
he must have walked a couple of hundred 
yards or more to get as far as this. All 
the same, I do believe the man isa corpse. 
What a devilish awkward thing !’’ 

It did not take him long to convince 
himself that the hapless Fraser was, in- 
deed, no more. His hands were cold and 
stiffening, no movement of the heart was 
perceptible, nor did the faintest suspicion 
of breath escape from between his parted 
lips. ‘* Dead as Queen Anne!’’ mut- 
tered Wilfrid. ‘‘ Well, this is a pretty 
piece of business! I suppose the beggar 
wasn’t sound, and the emotion or the 
fright or something has simply killed him. 
Precious uncomfortable for John !’’ 

He did not at first doubt but that John 
was the direct or indirect author of this 
catastrophe ; but, after musing awhile, 
he struck a light and proceeded to make 
a closer examination of the body, whence 
he gathered that poor Fraser must have 
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had some other enemy in the neighbor- 
hood. There were black marks upon the 
throat which made it evident that death 
had been caused by strangulation, and as 
the dead man’s watch and money had 
been left in his waistcoat pocket, the ob- 
vious inference was that he had had the 
bad luck to injure or offend some physi- 
cally powerful person. 

It was not immediately that Wilfrid 
realized the irrelevancy of speculating 
upon who that person might be; it was 
not immediately that he perceived what 
an excellent chance of bettering his own 
position fortune had placed in his way. 
But when he did recognize his oppor- 
tunity, no overstrained scruples deterred 
him from rejoicing in it and resolving to 
profit by it. Nevertheless, he had a 
movement of genuine compassion for his 
unlucky elder brother. 

‘‘“My poor John!’’ he ejaculated, 
‘‘ the stars in their courses are fighting 
against you. You will have to make a 
bolt for it, John—that is, you’ will have 
to be persuaded that your only rational 
course is to bolt—and whether you are 
brought back in custody or whether you 
effect your escape, you will never be for- 
given by the governor. I am really 
sorry for you; but all this is principally 
your own fault. Why must you needs 
meddle with me? You force me to de- 
fend myself; and stupid as you are you 
can’t imagine that I can afford to let a 
good chance slip.’’ 

He stooped over Fraser’s body once 
more, re-fastened the shirt-front which he 
had torn open to place his hand upon the 
motionless heart, and started off at a run 
for the White House. He could not tell 
for certain, but it might very likely be 
that he had no time to lose. 

The men who achieve brilliant diplo- 
matic and political triumphs are those 
who have their wits about them at the 
right moment. With all the respect 
which is due to success, one may perhaps 
be permitted to doubt whether this class 
of human beings includes the noblest or 
the most chivalrous specimens of our 
race ; still, presence of mind is, after all, 
an admirable quality, and, at least so far 
as this country is concerned, the success- 
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ful ones are adequately punished for any 
misdeeds that they may have committed, 
because they are sure, sooner or later, to 
incur the execration of posterity for dis- 
figuring the streets of London with their 
grimy effigies. 

There are reasons* which render it im- 
probable that a statue of Wilfrid Chaine 
will ever be added to that melancholy 
collection ; but there is no reason at all 
to question his possession of the requisite 
ability, and whatever may be thought of 
his morality, no one will deny that it was 
sharp of him to have formed in so brief 
a space of time a plan which, under such 
disturbing circumstances, would hardly 
have suggested itself to the generality of 
us. He had, it is true, that trifling al- 
lowance of luck which is indispensable 
even to the most renowned generals, 
admirals, and prime ministers ; for when 
he reached the White House and stepped 
stealthily through the open window of the 
dining-room, he found his brother sitting 
just as he had left him, with his arms 
stretched out upon the table and his head 
buried in his hands. The difficulty of 
his task would have been enormously in- 
creased if John had recovered his senses 
and had gone up-stairs; but nothing so 
untoward had occurred, and in fact he 
was obliged to have recourse to the water- 
jug before he could rouse the sleeper. 

John started up, with bewildered eyes, 
to find his younger brother standing 
over him and adjuring him to collect 
himself, 

‘« What is it ?’’ he gasped, as he wiped 
his dripping face with a napkin—‘‘ what’s 
the matter? Have I had a fit ?”’ 

‘¢Get up and walk about,’’ answered 
his brother. ‘*Now, can you under- 
stand what I'say? For God’s sake, try 
to remember were you are and what you 
have done. The matter is that you 
have got drunk and that you have killed 
aman. Can you take that in ?’’ 

John staggered, raised his hand to his 
forehead, and then stood, blinking 
frowningly at his interlocutor. 

«« That’s a lie,’’ said he; ‘‘ you’re try- 
ing some game on with me. I’m not so 
drunk as you think, my fine: fellow, and 
you won’t scare me in that way. I re- 


member very well that you were to give 
me an explanation to-night which you 
haven’t given yet. What about that 
woman Wickens—Richards?—I don’t 
recollect her name; but I’ve got it all 
right, and her address too.’’ 

Wilfrid sighed patiently. ‘« The 
woman’s name is Viccars, if that signi- 
fies,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ but we have some- 
thing more important than all the Jessie 
Viccarses in the world to talk about now. 
Tell me: do you recollect the fact that 
Fraser dined here and that you walked 
part of the way home with him after- 
ward ?”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ said John, after a short pause ; 
‘of courseI do. He was insolent, and 
he tried to fight me. So then I knocked 
him down. What of that ?’’ 

‘*Only that when you knocked him 
down you knocked the life out of him. 
I don’t want to be brutal with you, John ; 
you can’t feel this horrible mischance 
more painfully than I do; but it is abso- 
lutely necessary that I should bring you to 
your senses somehow or other. ‘The man 
is dead—I stumbled over his body just 
now as I was walking home—and the 
question that we have to consider is, 
what is to be done next? We have 
still a few hours, but only a few, be- 
fore us. Drink a glass of water, and 
don’t sit down again until you are sure 
that you know what you are about.’’ 

John did as he was advised, and walked 
silently up and down the room two or 
three times. ‘‘I am as sober as ever I 
was in my life,’’ he said, at length. 
‘‘ Now, Wilfrid, upon your sacred word 
of honor as a gentleman, is this story 
true? Perhaps I ought not to ask the 
question, but you have given me some 
excuse for distrusting you.”’ 

‘¢ Upon my sacred word of honor as 
a gentleman,’’ answered Wilfrid, ‘‘ Fraser 
is dead. I did not at the time suppose 
that you had killed him or even that you 
had hurt him very much ; nor, of course, 
did you, but the fact is beyond all doubt 
or dispute. As soon as I had satisfied 
myself of it, Iran back here to consult 
you and, if possible, to save you. It is 
a serious business, John.’’ 

John’s pale cheeks testified to his full 
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realization of that, but he had not seen 
the dead body, and he naturally clung to 
an incredulity which was justified by his 
memory of what had taken place. 

‘© T don’t see how anybody could have 
been killed by a knock on the head lke 
that,’’ he remarked, slowly. 

‘¢ Neither do I, my dear fellow,’’ re- 
turned Wilfrid, with a touch of impa- 
tience ; ‘‘ but it isn’t worth while to dis- 
cuss probabilities or improbabilities when 
we know what has actually occurred. 
Morally, you may be as innocent as an 
unborn babe, but the truth is that you are 
in imminent danger of being sentenced 
to death and hung.’’ 

John started as if he had been shot. 

‘¢Gracious heavens!’’ he exclaimed, 
‘¢do you mean to say that they will ac- 
cuse me of murder? Well, let them, if 
they like. I can call you as a witness to 
prove that all I did was to hit a fellow 
who had begun by hitting me. I’m sure 
if he is really dead I regret it as muchas 
anybody can, but it’s absurd to pretend 
that I killed him,’’ 

‘¢ What could I say if I were called as 
a witness ?’’ asked Wilfrid, shaking his 
head sorrowfully. ‘‘ I should be obliged 
to admit that I had seen you strike a blow 
which has had fatal results. It is unfor- 
tunately notorious by this time that you 
were upon bad terms with Fraser, and I 
suppose if I were pressed I should have 
to confess that you drank rather more 
wine than was prudent after dinner.’’ 

‘* Perhaps I did,’’ agreed John, after a 
pause. ‘‘ Yes; I must have taken too 
much, though I wasn’t aware of it at the 
time, and it doesn’t seem to have pre- 
vented my walking straight. Well, you 
might say that I was not quite sober; I 
dare say that is the truth.’’ 

‘*Only the law doesn’t accept intoxi- 
cation as an extenuating circumstance, I 
believe. I thought it all over on my way 
back here, and my conviction is that the 
only thing you can do is to cut and run. 
Luckily, you will be able to se¢ure a good 
long start.’’ 

‘*T won’t do that,’’ said John, deci- 
sively ; ‘*come what may, I shall stay 
where I am and face it out. Running 
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away would be the same thing as admit- 
ting my guilt.’’ 

‘* No doubt it would, but how can your 
guilt possibly be denied? It is all very 
well to assert that you never intended to 
kill the man, and a jury might believe 
you—though I’m afraid it is just as likely 
that they wouldn’t—but at the best I 
don’t see how we could look for anything 
more lenient than a verdict of culpable 
homicide or manslaughter, which, as you 
know, would imply penal servitude for a 
term of years. That means practical 
ruin.”’ 

‘¢So would running away. Even if I 
were fortunate enough to escape being 
arrested I could never return home. The 
utmost that I could hope for would be to 
make a fresh start in some far-away part 
of the world under a feigned name, and 
I’m too old to care about that. No; I 
shall inform the police myself to-morrow 
morning and abide by the consequences. 
Meanwhile, I don’t think we ought to 
leave that poor fellow lying dead in the 
road. I’ll wake up the servants, and 
we’ ll have him carried to Hatton Park.’’ 

Wilfrid laid his hand upon his brother’s 
arm. ‘* For Heaven’s sake, John,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘don’t throw away your 
liberty so insanely! I can understand 
how you feel about it—perhaps I should 
feel as you do if I were in your place— 
but it isn’t only yourself whom you have 
to consider. My father would never 
survive the disgrace of having a son in a 
convict prison ; and then there is your 
wife. Very likely you may think that 
she hasn’t treated you over and above 
well; still she is your wife, and you 
wouldn’t wish her to suffer more than is 
inevitable. Nothing, I am afraid, can 
save you from being found guilty of hav- 
ing caused Fraser’s death ; but you may 
rely upon me to make the most of the 
provocation that you received, and prob- 
ably some sympathy will be felt for you. 
It’s illogical, if you like, but it’s never- 
theless true that a man who has fled from 
justice is less despised than a convicted 
felon. And then think of what penal 
servitude is! Toa gentleman it must be 
a thousand times worse than death.’’ 
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John shuddered. He was not wanting 
in courage, but he was somewhat deficient 
in nerve and decision, added to which he 
had a despairing conviction that not only 
the Fates, but all those whose affection he 
valued were against him. Why, after all, 
should he not make a dash for liberty, 
since that was the only boon that the 
world had left to offer him ? What would 
he or anybody else gain by his being kept 
in slavery for long years? Was there the 
least ground for hope that Ida would look 
forward to his release from prison? Was 
it not a great deal more probable that she 
would dread the approach of that distant 
date ? 

‘«T suppose you are right ; I had better 
disappear, if I can,’’ he said at last, by 
way of answer to these melancholy 
queries. 
to be done, though.’’ 

Wilfrid showed him in a few concise 
sentences with what comparative ease it 
might be done. Forty-eight hours at 
least must elapse before an inquest could 
be held, a verdict returned, and a war- 
rant issued for the apprehension of the 
culprit. ‘‘And by that time you ought 
to be virtually untraceable. You have 
already announced that you intend to go 
up to London by the first train in the 
morning. You will do so, of course, and 
soon after your arrival you will send a 
telegram to your wife to say that you are 
likely to be detained by matters of busi- 
ness for a day or two. You will then draw 
out all the money that you have lying at 
the bank, you will shave off your beard, 
dye your hair black, and take lodgings 
in some part of the town where you are 
not known—say in Bloomsbury. At the 
end of a week it will be pretty safe for 
you to sail for Australia as John Smith or 
Henry Jones. The prospect isn’t alluring, 
I know, but it’s the better of two un- 
pleasant alternatives.”’ 

It certainly sounded so. John assented, 
with a deep sigh, and after thanking his 
brother, intrusted him with a few hurried 
instructions, begging him tosee that suit- 
able provision should be made for Ida, 
and that his horse should not be sold. 
He did not mention his parents, nor was 
any allusion made to Jessie Viccars in the 
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course of the brief conference which en- 
sued. 

‘¢ To all intents and purposes I shall be 
a dead man henceforth,’’ the poor fellow 
said; ‘‘and I don’t suppose anybody 
will wear mourning for me. Well, good- 
bye, Wilfrid, you had better get home as 
quickly as you can, or you may be sus- 
pected of having had a hand in this 
affair. As for me, I sha’n’t go to bed. 
I couldn’t trust myself to take leave of 
Ida, and since you have told her that I 
have made a beast of myself, she won’t 
wish to see me before I start.”’ 

Wilfrid applauded this decision and 
lost no time in taking the proffered ad- 
vice. Possibly he may have found it a 
little disagreeable to linger in the com- 
pany of his victim; anyhow, he foresaw 
that-there might be some difficulty in ac- 
counting for the manner in which he had 
spent his time between his ostensible de- 
parture from the White House and his re- 
turn to Chaine Court. So he squeezed 
John’s hand, said a few words of sym- 
pathy and encouragement, and left, as he 
had entered, through the open window. 
It was not yet a matter of absolute cer- 
tainty that his plot would succeed, but he 
was able, after mentally reviewing the 
events of the evening, to congratulate 
himself upon the fact that whatever might 
come of them he could not be personally 
compromised in any way. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





How To SECURE SOME OF THE BEST 
THINGS IN LirE.—Some of the best 
things in life can be stored up only by 
the generosity which gives, asking for 
nothing again. Such are warm affections, 
kind feelings, benevolent dispositions. 
Every service willingly rendered, every 
help gladly given, every effort to 
encourage the disheartened, to teach the 
ignorant, to lift the fallen, not only per- 
form their intended work, but even more 
surely react upon the doer. ‘They may 
or may not bring him the love, respect, 
and gratitude of those he befriends, but 
they will infallibly bring brightness and 
sweetness into his own heart, increasing 
his desire and strengthening his power to 
do good. 
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MADGE EARLSCOURT. 


BY MARION VAUGHAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Home from a foreign shore.” 


«“ How cruelly sweet are the echoes that start, 
When memory plays an old tune on the heart.” 


‘¢ T HAVE some pleasant news to tell 

you,’’ said Mrs. Charteris, gayly. 
‘¢ Madge Earlscourt sails for home on the 
15th. You were an old friend of hers, 
if I remember rightly, and so with the 
rest of us will be glad to welcome her 
home.”’ 

Frank Durward’s handsome face 
brightened for the moment, and then as 
suddenly resumed its wonted expression. 

He was a man of thirty years perhaps, 
rather distinguished looking, with regular 
features, and a long, drooping blonde 
mustache. The look that for an instant 
had shone in his deep blue eyes was not 
lost on Mrs. Charteris. She was a keen 
observer, one who found human nature a 
most interesting study. 

“You surely have not forgotten 
Madge,’’ she added, looking up with an 
arch smile, and mentally noting the effect 
_ of her words. 

‘‘ Forgotten! Ah! no, Mrs. Char- 
teris. That would be impossible after once 
having had the pleasure of meeting 
her.”’ 

‘‘ Very prettily said, Mr. Durward. 
But then you’re an adept in the art ‘of 
saying pleasant things. Cousin Madge 
told me as much long before I met you, 
and that, let me see, was nearly five years 
ago. It seems an age since Madge went 
away, doesn’t it? We shall find her won- 
derfully accomplished I suppose. Her 
voice was something far above the ordi- 
nary, and now after all these years of culti- 
vation, we shall be quite proud of our 
little nightingale—as papa used to call 
her. I was always a most ardent admirer 
of Cousin Madge, you know; and now 
I am counting the days before her return 
as impatiently as a lover.”’ 


So in her pleasant, sprightly manner, 
Mrs. Charteris talked on to her com- 
panion, but at length other callers were 
announced and their /é/e-d-téte suddenly 
came to an end. 

Alone with her husband Jate that even- 
ing Mrs. Charteris seemed very quiet, like 
one in deep study. 

‘‘Where are your thoughts, little 
one?’’ said Will, noticing her silence, 
something quite rare with his charming 
wife. 

‘‘T’ve been thinking of Madge and 
Frank Durward. Do you know, Will, I 
fancy there must have been something of 
a romance between these two. Madge 
was never quite the same after that 
summer at Mt. Desert. Something came 
between them doubtless, though what it 
was I could never imagine. Frank has 
changed greatly of late years; has de- 
voted himself so closely to business that 
the gay society wortd sees but little of 
him. I have often thought what a charm- 
ing couple he and Madge would make. 
Do you know, I should enjoy nothing 
better than to bring these two together.”’ 

‘«What a veritable matchmaker you 
are !’’ said Will, smilingly. ‘* You will 
never rest content, I fancy, till all your 
friends have embarked on the matri- 
monial sea.’’ 

‘¢ And is it strange, dear? I have found 
it such pleasant sailing myself that nat- 
urally I want others to follow my ex- 
ample,’’ was the smiling reply. 

Meanwhile in his luxurious bachelor 
apartments sat Frank Durward deep in 
reverie. 

So she was coming back again, coming 
from over the sea, this girl whom he had 
said good-bye to some five years ago. 
From a secret drawer in his desk he took 
a picture at length, a picture encased in a 
velvet frame. 

It was a lovely face indeed that he 
gazed on, a face fair and sweet in its 
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girlish beauty, with great brown eyes, 
cheeks softly rounded, and hair that 
curled in a waving mass over a broad, 
low forehead. 

“Ah! why did you leave me, 
Madge!’’ he exclaimed, half-reproach- 
fully, alittle sadly, too. ‘‘Are you happy, 
I wonder, and have I passed completely 
out of your thought and memory. 
Strange that I cannot forget you—that 
your face should haunt me so all these 
years.”’ 

And then in fancy he lived over the 
past with its sweet yet bitter memories. 

The beautiful shores of Mt. Desert rose 
before him. He stood beside the sea, 
and Madge was with him, wayward, win- 
some Madge, who one moment was all 
smiles, and then again was grave, a sweet 
seriousness about her that suited her well 
at times. 

She had proved a most interesting study 
to him in those far-off days by the sea. 
He had been charmed by her artlessness, 
by her bright, piquant manner, by her 
varied moods. It was that infinite variety, 
added to her beauty, perhaps, that made 
Madge Earlscourt one of the most at- 
tractive of her sex. . 

He had had many ‘fancies in his day— 
but he had learned to smile over them— 
they had proven after all but the amuse- 
ment of the hour. With Madge Earls- 
court came a new experience—a knowl- 
edge that there was something unattain- 
able. 

It was that calm, smiling indifference 
that attracted him at first. She seemed 
to have so little faith in him, and the fact 
amused him for a time. 

Then came a wish that she might think 
better of him—that she might believe in 
him more. After that he sought her side 
very often. 

They had many a long talk sitting out 
there on the beach, and plainer truths 
from woman’s lips he had never listened 
to perhaps. 

‘* You’re a good fellow spoiled,’’ she 
told him once, half-smilingly, half-seri- 
ously. 

‘‘And do you think my casea hopeless 
one ?’’ he questioned. 


‘As to that I cannot tell as yet. You 
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have drifted over summer seas all your 
life, without a wish ungratified, I fancy. 
It takes sterner discipline than this to 
bring out one’s latent possibilities. A 
life of ease and leisure is seldom condu- 
cive to one’s highest development.’’ 

‘¢ So you think the sunshine of pros- 
perity has not been good for me. Well, 
perhaps your words are true. I’m only 
an idler after all, simply because having 
so many of the world’s good gifts there 
seems nothing to strive for.’’ 

‘* My friend, there is everything to 
strive for in a world like this. -No one 
should live without an aim. It is that 
which glorifies life and makes it some- 
thing more than mere existence.’’ 

Her words were oft recalled in the days 
that followed; they took root deeper 
than he realized, and in the after-time 
had their influence for good, but of this 
Madge Earlscourt little dreamed. 

A happy joyous summer-time was that 
season at Mt. Desert, but it came to 
an end at last. As the hour drew near 
when he must say good-bye, Frank Dur- 
ward awoke to the knowledge that he was 
madly in love, that to him Madge Earls- 
court was the one woman in the world. 

They were sitting out on the bluffs. 
Below them was the moaning sea. It 
was their last evening, and the night wa: 
glorious. 

He took her hand in his, and in words 
of passionate love and entreaty told her 
how dear she was to him, that the one 
dream of his life was to call her his own. 

She had never seemed lovelier to him 
than in that hour as she sat there in her 
cool white dress, with the moonlight fall- 
ing full upon the sweet, upturned face. 
She seemed a creature from some purer 
realm than his ; he was not worthy of her, 
and yet he would have gone through fire 
or flood to win her. 

But it was not to be. 
firmly she gave her answer. 

‘‘Forget these words—let it be as 
though they were never spoken. I shall 
always be your friend, shall always wish 
you well, and some day you will smile 
over this old-time fancy which some sweet 
woman will prove was but a mistaken one 
after all.”’ 


Kindly but 
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Was it a mistaken one? So he ‘ques- 
tioned to-night, after the lapse of five 
years. 

This he knew at least, that no other had 
ever held the place in his heart that 
Madge Earlscourt once had held. The 
years had brought their changes. He had 
awoke one morning and found his 
princely fortune almost swept away. No 
longer could he live the idle, aimless life 
of old. So he began his new career as 
junior partner in one of the leading busi- 
ness firms of the city. 

A busy life truly, and yet on the whole 
far more satisfactory than the old had 
been. If at times a girlish face with dark 
eyes flitted across his memory, the world 
was none the wiser. His past was buried 
deep, yet not so deep that it did not at 
times come back to him, recalled by so 
slight a thing as the odor of violets, by a 
song, or some strain of music that had 
been a favorite one in that summer of 
long ago. Ah! well he thought: 


“Tis somewhat to have known, albeit in vain, 
One wom1n in this sorrowful bad earth, 
Whose very loss can yet bequeath to pain 
New faith in worth,” 


The day following Frank Durward’s 
call on Mrs. Charteris, he was suddenly 


called away on a long journey. Certain 
business matters in the West requir: !.is 
immediate presence. 

A month passed by ere he was « d 
to return. 

On the night of his arrival he tound 
several invitations awa** ina, one to a 
ball given that even’ y Mrs. Colonel 


Devine. 
He had half decic 
Affairs of this ki 
their charm, but \ 
acquaintance, ch: 
then, and urged ! 
After much 
yielded, and an 
with the rest of */« 
latial home of ” 
It was truly a 
The air was ! 


o remain at home. 
iad somehow lost 
Raymond, an old 
vcd to drop in just 
1 tO go. 
uasion he finally 
ir later found him 
gay world at the pa- 
Solonel Devine. 
must brilliant gathering. 
ily perfumed with rare 


exotics, a. strains of exquisite music 
came flo‘ og in from the ball-room. 
Frank !rward stood talking with his 
hoste.: ‘or some little time. 


In his faultless evening suit he was 
looking his best to-night. He seemed 
quite like the Frank Durward of old as 
he stood there exchanging the idle com- 
pliments of the hour. So thought his 
hostess, with whom he had always been 
a favorite. 

‘¢] was half-afraid you would not be 
here,’’ she said to him, at length; “it 
was getting so late. By the way, let me 
introduce you to one of our new arrivals, 
Miss Earlscourt. She has lately returned 
from abroad, and is quite the belle of the 
evening. Let me present you at once. 
I ‘know you are anxious.’’ 

‘¢T shall be most happy to meet Miss 
Earlscourt, especially as she is an old ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

‘* Indeed ! then the pleasure will be all 
the greater.’’ 

Making their way through the throng, 
they at length came to one of the draw- 
ing-rooms furnished in red and gold. 

Standing beneath the blazing chan- 
deliershe saw a beautiful woman robed in 
creamy? silk and lace, with diamonds 
gleaming in her hair and on the snowy 
throat. 

A smile parted those perfect lips, her 
eyes shone like stars ; the exquisite bloom 
of her complexion seemed enhanced by 
the rose-tinted lights above her. 

Frank Durward felt his heart give a 
sudden throb’,as he saw her, this girl 
whom he had loved so madly'in the 
years gone by. She was lovelier than 
ever now, a rose in the perfection of its 
bloom. 

They were standing side by side now ; 
their hands met, and words of pleasant 
greeting passed between them, such as 
old friends might exchange after long 
absence. 

It was but a few moments that he could 
linger with her; he was but one of the 
many friends who were thronging near, 
anxious to welcome their old-time fa- 
vorite. Her card was nearly full he found ; 
only one waltz remained, and this, at his 
request, she smilingly gave to him. 

Quite the centre of attraction was Madge 
Earlscourt that evening. Among the 
many admirers who followed in her train 
was Gerard Haynes, the only son of one 
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of the richest bankers of the day. Society 
already coupled their names together, 
and prophesied a grand wedding in the 
near future. 

‘Of course she’ll accept him; no 
woman would refuse a chance like that. 
Twill be the greatest catch of the season. 
As for young Haynes he worships the 
ground she treads on. They met in 
Europe, so I hear, and crossed the water 
on the same steamer. Possibly they’re 
engaged already, if not, will be very 
soon, judging from appearances.’’: 

So said one of the dowagers that 
evening, in half whispered confidence to 
a friend; but the words, though low, 
were distinctly heard by Frank Dur- 
ward. 

He moved away, feeling somehow that 
the pleasure of the evening had suddenly 
vanished. 

He could not but note the air of de- 
votion in Gerard Haynes’s manner, and 
the sight caused a jealous pang to stir 
within him. Did Madge care for him, 
he wondered. And yet what was it to 
him, after all, he added, bitterly. Noth- 
ing whatever. Madge Earlscourt had 
passed out of his life long ago. It was 
hardly worth while to waste an undue 
interest. He had had one lesson—that 
was enough. 

Yet as the time drew near for the waltz 
he found himself counting the moments, 
and thinking them immeasurably long. 
It came at last ; he was by her side again, 
and arm in arm they strolled out to the 
ball-room. 

She was enchantingly sweet, and 
talked so prettily, so naively, and once 
more as of old he felt the fascination of 
her presence, a fascination such as no 
other had ever exerted over him. After 
the waltz was over they strolled out to 
the conservatory. 

‘« You can surely spare me a few mo- 
ments, for auld lang syne’s sake,’’ he 
plead. 

‘Certainly, if you 
answered, smilingly. 

Out there among the flowers and softly- 
playing fountains, the gay world without 
was for a time forgotten. They sat down 
on a rustic seat in the shade of an im- 


wish,’’ she 
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mense palm. The lights were dim, and 
the air was redolent with perfume. 

‘This is like fairy-land, is it not?’’ 
she exclaimed. 

“Yes, or the land of enchantment, 
now that you are here.’’ 

‘You shouldn’t indulge in flattery, 
my friend,’’ she replied, half-smilingly, 
half-reprovingly. <‘‘I had hoped that 
with added years you would overcome 
this weakness of yours, but you’re the 
same incorrigible, I fear. Time has not 
changed you in the least.’’ . 

*« Not in some things, I admit. I shall 
always be a hopeless case in your eyes, I 
presume.”’ 

‘Tam afraid so—unless you change 
for the better,’’ she answered, smilingly. 

And so with jest and merry repartee 
they whiled away the few brief moments. 

Other couples soon came strolling in, 
and ere long Gerard Haynes followed, 
in search of Madge, who was to be his 
partner in the next dance. 

There was something in Gerard 
Haynes’s manner that Frank Durward re- 
sented: it was the air of one who felt 
quite sure of his prize, and would brook 
norival. From that moment he conceived 
a hearty dislike for the man, a dislike 
which grew deeper as time went on. 

An hour or so later, just before the 
guests took their departure, Madge Earls- 
court was asked to sing. Requests came 
to her from all sides, and at length she 
consented. 

Had Madge Earlscourt no other gift 
than her voice, it: would have compen- 
sated for all else. It was a rich mezzo- 
soprano. Song after song was called for, 
and many were the words of praise heard 
on every side. 

Good night was said at last, and the 
happy throng took their departure. 

Frank Durward again sat and mused 
by his fireside that night—mused till the 
wee sma’ hours had come and gone. 

The love which he thought buried had 
stirred to life once more, brought back 
from its grave by the touch.of a woman’s 
hand, by the glance of a pair of dark 
eyes. Oh! but it was pleasant to dream 
of her—to recall her every word and 
smile. 
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‘¢ Little darling !’’ he whispered, pas- 
sionately, as he gazed once more on that 
pictured face. ‘‘I’d give the world to 
call you mine.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
AT ROCKY DELL, 


«‘ The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me.” 


‘«¢ WE will go to Rocky Dell Farm, shall 
we not, Madge? Grandma Lee will be 
delighted, and after awhile we’ll write 
our friends to join us. What say you, 
cousin ? Does the plan suit your fancy ?”’ 

So questioned Mrs. Charteris one. day 
in early June, as they talked of their 
summer outing. 

‘¢ Yes, Flora. I know of nothing that 
will be more enjoyable. We'll live over 
our girlhood days down there at the dear 
old homestead. Let us go as soon as pos- 
sible.’’ 

So it was decided, and a week later 
found the two in one of the old seaport 
towns of Maine. 

It was such a pleasant home, here at 
Rocky Dell. A_ large, old-fashioned 
mansion from whose windows you could 
ever see the glimmering of the ocean ; a 
wide, spreading lawn, and grand old elms 
where the whispering breezes softly 
sighed; and in the background the or- 
chard ; sloping meadow, hill and dale, 
stretching on in the distance, making one 
of earth’s fairest pictures. 

So at least thought Madge Earlscourt 
as she took in the quiet beauty of the 
scene on the night of her arrival. 

Long after the others had gone to rest, 
she sat by her chamber-window and 
looked out toward the sea. 

‘“‘Am I happy ?’’ she questioned. “As 
happy as the great majority, perhaps. 
The world deems me one of the favored 
few. Ah! well, why should it not? Yet 
there is something lacking in my life 
after all. Of old there was none so light 
of heart as Madge, and now—oh! happy, 
careless days, it is long since we parted 
company. Shall I accept Gerard Haynes 
and take my place in the world of 


fashion and folly as one of its acknowl- 
edged leaders? or shall I plan out my 
own life work and walk that way alone ? 
Ah! well, I have six weeks to decide 
in yet, and meanwhile I will wait and 
see what time will do.’’ 

The days that followed were very 
bright ones, and every evening Madge 
and her cousin took long walks across 
the hills or down by the shore. They 
made the most of their quiet holiday. 
Later on guests would be down from the 
city and all would be life and excite- 
ment then. 

‘¢T had a letter from Will to-day,’’ 
said Mrs. Charteris, ‘‘and among the 
friends he has invited down here is 
Frank Durward. He will be a pleasant 
addition to our party. He was always 
a great favorite of mine, you know.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I presume so. You always had 
a weakness for fascinating sinners.’’ 

‘Well, I’m not the only one, fair 
coz. Do you know, Madge, I think 
you’re a little severe on Mr. Durward. 
He was never the gay deceiver you fan- 
cied him, and even if he had_ been, 
one could afford to overlook it, he is so 
generous and so kind of heart. For my 
part, I.admire him far more than Gerard 
Haynes, who of late seems to be your 
devoted follower. Of the two I should 
much prefer to see you wedded to Frank 
Durward, and you know, dear coz, you 
have only to smile your sweetest and 
you would have him at your feet.”’ 

‘“‘Tam not aiming at conquests, and 
in regard to Frank, he is only a friend, 
nothing more. In fact, I could hardly 
imagine him serious with any one, for 
more than one season at least.’’ 

‘« Perhaps you will learn to think dif- 
ferently one of these days. It is very 
easy to form mistaken opinions, you 
know.’’ 

Alone with her thoughts that night 
Madge sat and pondered. Had she 
really nffsjudged him, she wondered. 
The conversation of the afternoon had 
brought back a train of memories, memo- 
ries that had long been silent. 

She thought of that summer at Mt. 
Desert, the long golden hours, the walks, 
and the drives. 
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Long before she met him she had 
heard of Frank Durward. 

** You will find him one of the most 
fascinating of his sex, but don’t lose 
your heart, dear girl,’’ a friend had 
laughingly said to her. ‘**‘ Men were 
deceivers ever,’ you know, and none more 
so than Frank Durward.’’ 

Forewarned is forearmed. 
been with Madge Earlscourt. 

She found Frank Durward a most 
pleasant companion, it is true, but then 
she had expected this. Chance threw 
them together very often. And when 
at times his eyes looked tenderly into 
her own, she had smilingly ignored it. 
Long practice had doubtless made him 
perfect in the art, and why should she 
give ita moment’s thought? ’Twas the 
amusement of the hour, nothing more. 
So she had told herself many a time, as 
though to steel her heart against him. 

Meanwhile she drifted on with the tide, 
but there came a turning point at last. 
The summer days were ended, the hour 
drew near when they must say good-bye. 
It all comes back so vividly to her to- 
night, yet how long ago it seems. 

Once again she hears those words of 
love ; fond eyes are looking into her own, 
and he is waiting for his answer. In that 
moment many thoughts come and go. 
Can she trust to his constancy? will his 
be a love that is true to the end? or is it 
not, like others, a passing fancy born of 
the moment ? 

That was all, doubtless. She could 
never expect a lasting devotion from one 
like him. 

And yet it was beautiful to be loved, 
and somehow her heart was pleading for 
this handsome lover as it never had before. 
It was only for a little while, though. 
With a strong effort she conquered that 
feeling, and the dream was buried. 

Two months latershe crossed the ocean. 
Yet her heart was strangely sad as she 
sailed away. ® 

*‘ If he loves me he will follow some 
day,’’ she thought. ‘‘ Time will prove 
whether his devotion is a lasting one.”’ 

Days came and went, lengthened into 
months, yet no word ever came from 
across the seas. 


So it had 


He had doubtless forgotten her. Well, 
she, too, would forget. As time went on 
that summer at Mt. Desert became only 
as some far-off memory. 

Life was a very busy one in the years 
that followed, full of change, and fraught 
with wide experience, amid new scenes 
and companions. After a year spent in 
sight-seeing she took up her residence in 
Germany, and there devoted herself to 
music. It became the one passion of her 
life—all else seemed forgotten. 

Though suitors came, she was in- 
different to them all. 

‘*T am wedded to my music,’’ she 
told her aunt one day. ‘‘I doubt if I 
have any heart to give, except to my am- 
bition.’’ 

On her return to America she was, in- 
deed, a finished musician, and in the so- 
ciety world her praises were heard on 
every side. 

She had seen but little of Frank Dur- 
ward since the night of the ball. Did he 
ever recall that brief romance of theirs, 
she wondered. 

‘¢T wish that I could believe in him 
more. Perhaps I judged him too hastily 
—but what matters it now? His fancy 
for me is completely forgotten, just as I 
prophesied. Ah! well, life is a strange 
problem after all.’’ 

With thoughts like these she drifted 
into dreamland at last. 

A month later all was excitement in 
the old mansion house at Rocky Dell. 
The guests from the city had arrived at 
last, and gay young voices filled the house 
with merriment. 

There was pretty Maud Ainsley, the 
most heartless little coquette Madge ever 
knew, but she was a friend of Flora’s, 
and with her sister Grace had come to 
stay with them a month. Mrs. Colonel 
Devine and Ethel Vane completed the 
party. 

Will Charteris and Frank Durward 
camé down ere long, while over at the 
hotel but a short distance from the farm, 
Gerard Haynes and several of his bache- 
lor friends were stopping. 

A gay party, indeed, and the summer 
promised to be a very pleasant one here 
in this quaint old town by the sea. 
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Many were the outings enjoyed, both on 
the water and in the pine grove on the 
hill, while picnics, lawn tennis, and 
moonlight drives made the time go by on 
_ joyous wings. 

Gerard Haynes as usual sought Madge 
Earlscourt’s society at every opportunity. 
Even Maud Ainsley with all her pretty 
arts and fascinations could not succeed 
in making an impression on him, and the 
knowledge sorely piqued her vanity. But 
then there was Frank Durward, much the 
handsomer of the two, though not as 
wealthy ; and on him she lavished her 
sweetest smiles. 

Whether they were appreciated it was 
hard to tell. Frank Durward was ever 
courteous and agreeable to the gentler 
sex. Madge sometimes watched the two 
as they sat together, and half-wondered 
if this was more than a passing fancy. 
She sincerely hoped not. Maude was 
not at all the one suited for Frank Dur- 
ward. 

They all went off for a picnic one day, 
all except Madge, who at the last moment 
excused herself on plea of a headache. 

After the party had gone, she went to 
her room, and remained there for several 
hours. By noon she was much better, 
and began to feel quite like her natural 
self again, so much so that she _half- 
wished she had gone to the picnic, but it 
was too late now. 

After lunch she donned a pink tea- 
gown, a dainty, exquisite thing, trimmed 
with lace and ribbons. She looked most 
charming when her toilet was completed, 
a trifle pale, but very sweet and lovely 
nevertheless. 

At length she went down into the 
darkened drawing-room. What was her 
surprise on entering to find it occupied 
by no other than Frank Durward. 

‘‘Why ! where did you come from ? I 
thought you were miles away, off to the 
picnic with the rest of the party,’’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘‘Did you? Well, I have come back 
it seems, have come to stay with you, if 
you are willing,’’ he answered, smilingly. 

‘‘Certainly. But how did it hap- 
pen ?’ , 

‘* Something like this: A letter from 
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a friend, which arrived here this morning, 
changed all my plans. I excused myself 
to the rest of the party, made a flying trip 
into the city, and now have but just re- 
turned.’’ 

‘‘It is too bad that you missed the 
picnic.’’ 

‘*Oh! no, notatall. I am quite con- 
tent as it is,’’ he replied, leaning back 
in the luxurious easy chair, and mentally 
considering himself for the time being 
one of the favorites of circumstance. 

‘* How is your headache ?’’ he ques- 
tioned, at length. 

‘Oh! it is all gone now.”’ 

‘‘Then you will sing for me, won’t 
you ?’’ he plead, and so Madge took her 
place at the piano, and sang some of his 
favorite songs. He watched her all the 
while and thought what a lovely picture 
she made in her youth and beauty, here 
in this quaint, old-fashioned drawing- 
room. 

He thanked her very earnestly when 
the songs were ended. As she took her 
seat he drew his chair up beside her, and 
talked to her in his own pleasant, enter- 
taining way, just as he used to in days 
long gone by. 

Both were all unconscious how the 
hours were slipping away, for both were 
happy, and in happiness one takes no 
note of time. 

In the evening they went out to walk, 
and at length strolled down the lane that 
led to the beach. 

Above them the arching trees inter- 
laced their branches ; through the quiv- * 
ering leaves the stars glimmered ever and 
anon ; on either side stretched the daisied 
meadows; while from the distance came 
the low, sad moan of the ocean, whose 
moonlit waters could just ‘be seen through 
the long vista before them. 

The beauty of the night cast its spell 
around them. The touch of her hand 
resting so lightly on his arm thrilled him. 
They talked of many things ; he told her 
of his life, more than he had ever told to 
any one before, of his hopes, of the in- 
fluence for good which her words had 
wrought. 

And Madge, listening to that manly 
voice, saw a different side to his nature 
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then, a side which his light, jesting manner 
had before concealed. She was con- 
scious, too, of a joy—a joy that his 
presence brought. 

Must she crush it down, this feeling 
that seemed to be gaining the mastery 
over her at last? Not to-night surely— 
the hour was too sweet, too bright. As 
they stood there in the shadows, they 
heard gay voices, Maud Ainsley’s merry 
laughter ; and a moment after the return- 
ing picnic party came in sight. 

Mrs. Charteris smiled, and mentally 
congratulated herself on the way matters 
had progressed during her absence. 
Maud Ainsley for once was quiet; she 
was wondering if it was all by chance 
that these two had stayed away from the 
picnic. A lurking suspicion to the con- 
trary destroyed her peace of mind. The 
picnic had proved a very unsatisfactory 
one to her; so also to Gerard Haynes. 
There was almost a frown on his usually 
placid countenance, brought there by the 
burning jealousy that was aroused within 
him. 

Madge Earlscourt must give him her 
answer very soon, and when once she was 
his betrothed, Frank Durward would find 
it wiser to bestow his attentions else- 
where. 

The possibility of his suit being an un- 
successful one in the end never entered 
his thoughts. Gerard Haynes estimated 
his wealth and position too highly to 
. harbor any doubts. 

As for Madge her dreams were very 
‘ sweet that night. 

‘«« It has been such a happy day,’’ was 
the last thought that came to her as she 
sank to rest. 

On the morrow nothing special had 
been planned in the way of amusement. 
Early in the afternoon Madge excused 
herself, and went to call on a friend. 

On her way home she took the road 
that led along the shore. It was a beau- 
tiful day. The sea had never looked 
lovelier. 

.Coming to a boat moored upon the 
sands, she decided to go out rowing. 
There were several hours yet before sun- 
set; she would make the most of this 
bright afternoon. 
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Merrily the little boat sped over the 
sparkling waters, and Madge gave herself 
up to happy day-dreams. She was pas- 
sionately fond of the ocean. With the 
blue sky above her, the soft breeze 
fanning her cheek, she was quite content 
to drift on and on. 

She heeded not how far she was going. 
The fisherman’s cottage was now but a 
tiny speck on the shore. She was think- 
ing of her life meanwhile—the story of 
the past—of the future too with its hopes 
and possibilities. So absorbed in reverie 
was she that she did not notice the rising 
cloud. But all at once it seemed to her 
as though the sky had suddenly grown 
dark. ‘There was a great calm, too—a 
calm that was ominous, as though the 
forces of nature had paused for a brief 
moment, ere the on-coming signal for 
battle was given. 

With a start Madge realized her danger 
only too well.’ Quickly turning her 
course, she rowed back for the shore. 
Strong and steady were the strokes of the 
oar ; haply indeed was it for her that she 
rowed ‘so well, but the storm was gaining 
on her every moment. 

Low mutterings of distant thunder 
were heard, and the sky was growing 
darker all the while. 

Now the wind was rising ; the waves 
were angrily tossing and foaming about 
her ; they were coming into the boat ; 
and her heart beat, oh! so wildly as she 
prayed for strength to reach the shore. 

Life had never seemed so dear to her 

as then; and who could tell how near 
its end might be? If the boat should 
capsize there was none to hear her cry 
for help. She would go down, down, 
beneath those cruel foam-tossed waves. 
The thought was terrible, and once more 
a prayer went upward, a prayer for 
strength, for help in this dread hour of 
peril. , 
As if in answer to that prayer she saw 
a dark object in the distance. A boat 
was putting out from the shore. Some 
one was coming to her rescue, and with 
renewed courage she rowed swiftly on. 

Nearer and nearer it came; but the 
moments seemed to her like hours. Who 
was it she wondered plying the oar with 























such strong and steady stroke, as though 
he feared nothing of danger. 

. There was something familiar about 
that manly form. Could it be possible ? 
Ah! yes, it was no other than Frank 
Durward, coming bravely to the rescue. 

They were side by side at last, and 
danger was almost forgotten. Asina 
dream she heard his voice—how it thrilled 
her—yet her lips seemed dumb. She 
could only look up to him with longing 
eyes, but in that gaze he read her heart at 
last, as though it had been an open 
book. 

‘¢ Courage, darling, I will save you,’’ 
a voice was saying to her; and then sud- 
denly the storm burst in all its fury. 
The rain poured down in torrents, and 
without a moment’s warning both boats 
were overturned. 

With a stifled cry of horror Madge 
sank beneath the. waves. She felt the 
water’s cold embrace, and heard above her 
its awful roar. O God! could this be 
death! But Frank was beside her now ; 
in an instant she felt his strong, firm 
grasp, and hope revived. 

Bravely he struggled on, battling 
against wave andstorm. Would he ever 
reach the shore ? The way was long even 
yet; he could not hold out much longer, 
though alone he might have accomplished 
the distance in safety. The despair of 
these few short moments would never be 
forgotten. 

As for Madge her strength was failing ; 
she could not cling to him much longer ; 
yet a sublime heroism came to her then— 
a heroism that is only born in a great soul. 

In firm yet gentle tones she besought 
him to leave her to her fate, to save him- 
self, since together death was almost 
certain. 

‘¢T am not afraid to die, Frank,’’ she 


murmured. ‘‘ You have done ali you 
could to save me. Good-bye, and God 
bless you,’’ Then the little hands that 


had clung to him, loosed their hold. She 
was voluntarily slipping away from him, 
but, realizing her purpose, his own grasp 
tightened the more firmly. 

‘Leave you! Never!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘* Be it life ordeath, my love, we will meet 
it together.’’ 


MADGE EARLSCOURT. 
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Then, knowing how little hope there 
was, in silence she waited for the end. 

Hark ! what sound was that? In the 
lull of the storm it came to them, the 
echo of voices from afar. And then a 
moment later they saw the life-boat, 
manned with sturdy seamen, coming to 
the rescue. 

Would they reach themere it was too 
Tate? Although well-nigh exhausted, 
Frank’s courage never faltered. Even 
though death might be near—what 
mattered it now? Had not this hour re- 
vealed a love more precious to him than 
life itself ? 

After moments that seemed endless the 

boat drew near. With almost super- 
human effort Frank Durward lifted his 
burden, as the stalwart arms of the 
stranger reached out to the rescue. 
' As Madge gained the boat a great 
wave came rushing over them, as though 
even now the cruel sea would reclaim its 
prey. It passed on, but in its seething 
current it had swept an exhausted hero 
beyond their reach. 

With a piteous cry Madge stretched 
out her arms, as she saw him sink’ for the 
last time—and then all was blank. She 
had lost consciousness. 

When again she awoke she was in her 
own room at Grandma Lee’s. They told 
her the story at last, and she listened 
like one whose heart seemed turning to 
stone. / 

They left her alone finally, and there 
in the darkness she walked to and fro, 
wringing her hands and praying for 
strength ; praying for one who laid cold 
and silent in the room below. 

Three physicians had been called. 
They were with him now, doing every- 
thing in their power to restore conscious- 
ness, but hope had almost fled. 

Words that were spoken in the long ago 
came back to Madge now—‘‘ I would lay 
down my life for you—if need be—to 
prove its devotion.”’ 

‘¢ Greater love than this hath no man,”’ 
we read in Holy Writ. It had been hers, 
and now—O God! was it too late—too 
late to recall that fond heart back to 
life? 
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The uncertainty of those moments 
seemed unbearable at last. She would 
go and take her place with the watchers 
below. But at the door she met the phy- 
sician, and in his face she read her fate. 
Never as long as life should last would 
she experience a moment like unto this— 
twas as though the grave had given back 
its dead. 

‘¢He has asked for you,’’ said the 
physician, kindly. ‘*Go to him and 
thank your hero as he deserves.’’ 

And so at last the two were alone. 

He held out his arms, and without a 
word she went to him, and laid her head 
upon his breast, the shelter that would be 
hers for all time now. 

In that silent embrace, heart to heart, 
their joy was too sweet, too divine for 
words. Only in the after-time, in the 
happy days of betrothal, could they 
speak of the past, that hour of peril when 
they battled with the waves. Yet not in 
vain had been that hour. It had re- 
vealed the hearts of both, and brought 
in the end untold joy. 

Gerard Haynes received a different 
answer from that which he had so fondly 
expected. Concealing his disappoint- 
ment as best he could, he sailed for 
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Europe, and it was many years before he 
returned. 

Maud Ainsley also made a rather hur- 
ried departure at the last. She was going 
to Newport, so she told her friends. 
Rocky Dell had suddenly lost all its at- 
tractions, 

Mrs. Charteris was one of the first to 
congratulate her cousin. 

‘*T have been hoping for this all the 
whilg,.in fact it has been one of my heart’s 
fondest wishes to see you two united, 
You were meant for each other, dear girl. 
My only wonder is that you did not find 
it out years ago.”’ 

Down the dear old lane a pair of 
happy lovers strolled one night. There 
where the shadows were deepest they 
lingered for a time, and there he folded 
her in his arms and kissed the ruby lips 
—lips so sweet, so tempting that he was 
powerless to resist them. 

*¢ And you have learned to love me at 
last—even as I love you,’’ he whispered. 

** Love you,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Life 
will not be long enough to tell you how 
dearly, how fondly.’’ 

Looking into those dark, beautiful 
eyes, he read her soul, and at last was 
satisfied. 


WHERE LOVE HAS BEEN. 


BY-ELLEN SEAWELL. 


| OPENED the door of my heart 
And Love came in. 

What though we now are apart ? 
Where Love has been 

The light and the rapture there 


Must aye remain. 


And whether life be fair 
Or fraught with pain, 
What matter? Love lay at my feet, 
And I opened my heart to him ; 
And the heart must be always sweet 


Where Love has been. 


























IFTAR IN A HAREM. 


BY TASMA. 


HAT is Iftar? my readers may ask. 
Iftar is Turkish for ‘‘ breakfast,’’ 
in the sense of the breaking of a fast; 
for, as regards the hour of the day at 
which it is taken, it would be better trans- 
lated by the word ‘‘supper.’’ During 
our stay in Constantinople in the month 
of April, at which season the delicious 
greens of sycamores, oaks, elms, and 
beeches mingled with the black foliage 
of the column-like cypresses and the lilac 
masses of the blossoming Judas-trees, and 
bring into brilliant relief the white 
palaces that line the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, and the climbing terraces of red- 
roofed houses and bee-hive mosques be- 
hind them; during this same pleasant 
month of April, it was my good fortune 
to be invited to share the Iftar of the 
ladies of the harem of Djevdet Pasha, 
then Minister of Justice in Turkey. 

The Iftar in this case promised to be 
of unusual importance ; for chance had 
willed that we should fall upon the fast 
of the Ramazan (nearly every visitor to 
Constantinople seems to chance upon a 
Ramazan, though it only occupies one 
month out of every lunar twelvemonth) ; 
and as every good Mussulman (and wo- 
man) abstains from food and drink dur- 
ing the Ramazan from sunrise to sunset, 
it might be supposed that the first break- 
ing of the fast. in the evening would 
mean a falling-to on the part of the ladies, 
with the full intention of making what 
the Americans call a ‘‘ square meal.’’ 

Djevdet Pasha lives in a palace by the 
sea—that is to say, his residence upon 
the European shore of the Bosphorus, 
about midway between the Sea of Mar- 
mora and the Black Sea,.is called in the 
Turkish language a ya/’, and the literal 
rendering of this word in English is 
‘palace by the sea.’’ But the term 
palace is almost as elastic in Turkey as 
that of villa in England, or chateau in 
France. A great rambling, many-roomed 
abode, full of spacious, low-ceiled, barely- 
furnished apartments, is the residence of 
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the Turkish Minister of Justice, though 
what constitutes its claims to be consid- 
ered a palace I cannot say. Such as it 
is, it is to be found at Bebek, one of the 
many villages that stretch away from 
Constantinople along the beautiful shores 
of the Bosphorus. 

We drove there upon a delicious spring 
evening, between five and six o’clock by 
the European time. What it was by 
Turkish time I forget. The Turks alter 
their hour every day, taking sunset in- 
stead of mid-day as their point of de- 
parture and altering their timepieces ac- 
cordingly ; and it requirers an elaborate 
calculation to discover that you are in- 
vited six hours earlier by your own watch 
than the hour mentioned in the Turkish 
form of invitation. For my own part, I 
would far rather have gone by water ; to 
glide in a caique between Europe and 
Asia, with the waters of the Bosphorus 
throwing up diamond sparks from their 
shining blue depths, and the transparent 
air, full of light and perfume, playing 
around your head, while painted pano- 
ramas of palaces, mosques, minarets, 
cemeteries, and glorious gardens, all ris- 
ing one behind the other to the high clear 
sky, succeed each other swiftly before 
your gaze, is in itself an experience of 
the dolce far niente of the most delight- 
ful description. It is true that it is as 
much as your life is worth to stir hand or 
foot ina caique, and that a closer in- 
spection of the gorgeous panorama would 
often disclose dirt and discomfort un- 
speakable. But this is by the way. 

We did not go in acaique, because the 
evening was supposed to be unusually 
breezy (I did not myself see a ripple 
upon the surface of the distant water), 
and we could not go in one of the ordi- 
nary steamers, because it would have been 
a too commonplace and comfortably 
economical fashion of transporting our- 
selves into the presence of the Pasha. 
We therefore resigned ourselves to the 
inevitable bumping and thumping that 
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attend the unfortunate occupants of a 
carriage in the streets of Constantinople. 
Reinach compares them to the dried-up 
bed of a mountain torrent, and the com- 
parison is such a true one that I can find 
no better. With the exception of the 
Grande Rue de Pera in the European 
quarter, and one or two streets along 
which the antiquated trams take their 
course, all the rest of the streets are like 
mountain-paths, into which irregular 
blocks and stones of all sizes and shapes 
have been tumbled, beaten, and ham- 
mered. Some of the streets are mere 
flights of broken-up steps, cruel to walk 
upon. Into most it is difficult, and into 
a great many it is quite impossible for a 
carriage to enter.  Brilliantly-dressed 
ladies emerge from them in sedan-chairs, 
and hawkers in tattered turbans pass 
howling and shouting along with their 
load of vegetables, fish, carpets, and 
Oriental stuffs ; the dogs fight and mate 
and litter in multitudes, according to 
their own sweet wills, and the Zama/s, or 
street-porters, go doubled up past your 
windows, carrying one a bed, another a 
piano, another the contents of an ordi- 
nary furniture-van upon his single back 
unaided. It is necessary to come to 
Constantinople to see to what an extent 
man can be utilized as a beast of burden. 
It will be believed that nothing but 
the glimpses of such a shining landscape, 
all color and glitter, as one obtains from 
the heights of Pera, could divert the mind 
from dwelling upon the penitential ex- 
ercise of a drive under these conditions. 
Ours lasted at least one hour and a half. 
But upon descending toward the Palace 
of Dolma-Bagtsché, where the unhappy 
Abdul Aziz became (as Punch flippantly 
put it) ‘‘ Abdul as was,’’ we found the 
macadamized road a great improvement 
upon the streets. And now the objects 
of interest were various. 

First there were the gates of the Palace 
of Dolma-Bagtsché, unjustly compared to 
Brobdingnaggian pieces of confectionery. 
They ook like white marble, constructed 
originally after the fashion of the Italian 
Renaissance, but worked up by an archi- 
tect with a frenzied recollection of 
Rococo and Indian and Chinese orna- 


mentation, all jumbled together in a kind 
of incoherent medley in his brain. The 
result, to reverse the proverb, is rather 
gaudy than neat; and the decorative 
effect is further intensified by plentiful 
gilding ; and yet there is nothing that 
offends the canons of taste in these huge 
portals—ordinary rules cannot be applied 
to them. <A gay piece of fancy archi- 
tecture, gorgeously and lavishly overlaid, 
and bewreathed and begarlanded—that is 
the entrance to the Palace of Dolma- 
Bagtsché. As we mount the opposite 
hill, the palace of the Sultan, with its at- 
tendant mosque, set round with minarets 
like candles round a cake, softly gleam- 
ing under the evening sky, sets us think- 
ing of the mystery that ‘‘ hedges round ”’ 
the life of the haunted monarch within. 
Chapters might be written about the ex- 
istence of Abdul Hamid, whom we had 
seen the same day (the only day upon 
which he leaves his palace) on his way to 
the mosque, with the inscrutable look, 
partly that of a hunted animal, partly 
that of mere ennuz, in his half-closed, 
coal-black eyes. Our friend-guide tells 
us curious tales, in a lowered voice of the 
terrors of the self-imprisoned monarch, 
himself a terror (as all autocratic sov- 
ereigns must be) to all around him, who 
yet finds a childish pleasure in construct- 
ing kiosk after kiosk, and entering into 
the smallest details about doors and win- 
dows like a self-enriched Cockney who 
builds himself a little ‘‘’ouse upon the 
Thames.”’ 

As we pass through the villages, the 
purgatorial paving meets us again. We 
are now skirting the Bosphorus, and so 
close to the water’s edge are we that I 
almost expect every fresh tremendous 
bump to tilt us over into the water. 
Most of the houses and shops are of the 
casual Oriental description ; in some in- 
stances little more than sheds or tents, 
where one of the chronic conflagrations 
has destroyed some score or so of the 
buildings ; in others tall, wooden tene- 
ments (I believe ‘‘tenements’’ is the 
word generally employed in connection 
with wooden), in which the upper stories 
project over the under ones in successive 
tiers, held up in most cases by wooden 











supports. Every kind of out-at-elbow 
costume—the Greek, the Albanian, the 
Turkish, the Egyptian, the Arab—mingle 
their reds and greens and deep yellows in 
a picturesque blending of brilliant rags. 
A hundred studies for a Benjamin Con- 
stant meet the eye at every turn. The 
Turkish soldiers swarm in all directions, 
and the women, in the inevitable disguise 
of mantle, or férédé, and veil, pass un- 
heeded through the throng. 

Pack-horses and mules laden with 
stones and bricks, following each other in 
long dusty columns, obstruct the road. 
The most sofgné individuals in the mov- 
ing multitudeare the rare eunuchs, loung- 
ing like Oriental ‘‘ John Thomases ’’ out- 
side their master’s palace-gates. They 
are invariably dressed in frock-coats, 
worthy of a prime minister’s wardrobe, 
masher trousers of the very latest Bond 
Street cut, and irreproachable tarbooshes. 
They are very ugly, with the counte- 
nances for the most part of beardless black 
baboons. But their mission is none the 
less to be ornamental rather than useful, 
and we know that beauty only exists from 
a subjective point of view, in any case. 

And now we have reached Bebek, and 
we find ourselves on mythologic ground. 
Hard by, the Argonauts drew their leg- 
endary barque ashore, and overhead are 
the ruins of atempleof Diana. For my 
own part, I am more occupied in watch- 
ing what appears to me in the evening- 
light to be a fearful evidence of the rule 
of the unspeakable Turk than in recalling 
my early lessons in mythology. Surely 
those are impaled Turks I see before my 
horrified eyes, stuck upon long poles 
rising: out of the water. Groundless 
alarm! Those motionless figures are only 
fishermen perched like night-birds upon 
a dead branch. ‘They are watching for 
the advent of the fish, plainly visible to 
the naked eye through the crystal depths. 
When a shoal passes by, they will give 
the signal, and their companions nearer 
shore will haul in the nets and capture the 
contents. 

And now our carriage draws up before 
the wide-open door of a great white 
building almost upon the brink of the 
Bosphorus. ‘Two men-attendants in red 
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fez assist us to dismount. We are in a 
kind of large covered entrance, half 
courtyard, half hall. We are led up a 
wide staircase overlaid with matting. 
All is bare and clean, calling to mind the 
entrance to a hospital-ward in England. 
At the top of the staircase we are ushered 
into an immense room, likewise very bare 
of furniture. There are divans against 
the wall. There is matting all over the 
floor. Small Turkish carpets are laid in 
front of each divan. The only piece of 
furniture is a very indifferent wardrobe or 
kitchen cupboard. To European eyes 
accustomed to rooms and walls ‘‘ chock- 
full,’’ as schoolboys say, of every con- 
ceivable article of every conceivable de- 
sign, the aspect of this vast bare room is 
rather chilling. But, on the other hand, 
what a glorious prospect from the wide 
windows at each extremity! From the 
front ones, the Bosphorus, with its robe 
of royal blue; the mighty steamers from 
the Black Sea to the Sea of Marmora 
steaming up and down it, the graceful 
ships, the fairy caiques, the boats and 
barges sliding and gliding over its glassy 
surface; the opposite Asiatic shore a 
mass of spring foliage; the white palace 
of Beyler-Bey reflected in the waters ; 
the dull reds and grays of the wooden 
villages giving warm touches of color to 
the beautiful picture. From the back 
windows, a real English garden, all 
green lawns, flower-beds, chestnut trees 
in full blossom; elms with quivering 
young leaves, transparently bright and 
light, against the black stems; heaps of 
roses, a covered archway festooned with 
wistaria in full bloom. And this garden 
is not spread primly out. upon level 
ground. It climbs up an abrupt hill 
until it is lost in a forest towering im- 
mediately above it. 

While we are admiring it with all our 
eyes, as the French express it, Djevdet 
Pasha himself, a courtly little old, gray- 
bearded man, in European costume, with 
a red fez, enters the room. We are in- 
troduced by our friend. But Djevdet 
Pasha cannot speak any language but his 
own, and the most we have achieved in 
Turkish ourselves is the repeating of 
‘* Yok, yok,’’ an energetic form of nega- 
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tion, upon the many occasions when we 
are pestered by street-hawkers and beg- 
gars. But ‘‘ Yok, yok’’ is not suited to 
the present occasion, and ‘‘nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles’’ do not suf- 
fice for an evening’s conversation. 

Luckily our friend speaks Turkish, and 
after a little exchange of compliments the 
old Pasha gives me his arm, my husband 
following, and we descend to the garden, 
there to await the firing of the cannon 
which signifies to the faithful that their 
fast for that day is over. It is a pious ex- 
ercise to fall to as speedily as possible 
after this signal—and one of the rare oc- 
casions upon which piety and inclination 
are completely at unison. In the garden 
we are joined by the Pasha’s grown-up 
son, a kindly-looking, fair-complexioned 
young man, with intelligent eyes and a 
somewhat insignificant jaw, partly con- 
cealed by a light beard and mustache. 
He would have looked better had hee 
not worn a suit of clothes egregiously 
suggestive of a traveling ‘‘’Arry,’’ of 
the ‘‘ gents’ ready-made clothing’’ de- 
scription, in bright gray checks, such as 
may be seen outside any Jew clothier’s in 
the city. I am sure he was convinced of 
its entire appropriateness to the occa- 
sion; but his neat red fez seemed to me 
the only saving clause in his general 
‘* get-up.”’ 

Sons do not inherit the paternal name 
in Turkey. I cannot bethink myself of 
the name of Djevdet 74s, but his kind 
reception of us I shall long remember. 
He understands French, though he does 
not speak it; takes a great interest in 
amateur photography and gardening, and 
places his ‘‘Oui, Madame,’’ and his 
‘¢ Non, Madame,’’ with full understand- 
ing of all the questions I ‘‘ made bold ”’ 
to address him. He took us round the 
garden and the farm. In the former, as 
I have said, there was a wealth of shrubs 
and flowers; there was even a plantation 
of eucalyptus-trees, the familiar blue gum 
of Australia; but I doubt whether they 
will thrive in Turkey. In the latter there 
was the pleasant aroma of well-kept barns 
and stables. The cows, with their sepa- 


rate racks and mangers, standing upon 
sweet clean straw, and the horses, Russian 
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in some instances, Arabian in others, 
standing well groomed each in his stall 
in a really noble stable of stone and 
brick. The Turks are very kind to all 
animals—witness the troops of dogs that 
manage to exist in the very poorest quar- 
ters of Stamboul. Djevdet Pasha had 
given a. thousand pounds for a couple of 
Arabian sires. I am sorry they were not 
visible that day. Djevdet f/s offered me 
a ride, and, as I unwittingly accepted the 
offer, he ordered two tiny ponies, black 
as jet, to be driven down from the field 
in which they were grazing on the heights 
above. In lieu of saddle, a bright piece 
of carpet was strapped upon the back of 
each tiny animal, and our host explained 
to me, as well as he could do so in pan- 
tomime, that hanoums (meaning ladies) 
in Turkey habitually rode @ cad:fourchon. 
As I did not care to emulate the charm- 
ing Maid of the Mill in Walter Scott’s 
tale, under the eyes of my Turkish hosts, 
I allowed the ponies to be driven off un- 
mounted. 

The nightingales (it seems more fitting 
to call them the bulbuls in this connec- 
tion) were already clearing their throats 
in preparation for the long-drawn note 
for which they are famous, when the 
sinking sun gave warning that it was time 
for every good Mussulman to be in-doors 
and at table, in readiness for the signal to 
begin his breakfast, lunch, dinner, or sup- 
per, by whatever name it may seem most 
appropriate to call this first meal allowed 
him during the day. Djevdet Pasha led 
me to the separate wing of the palace, 
forming an entirely separate establish- 
ment, given over to the sole use and oc- 
cupation of his womenkind or harem. 
My heart beat a little faster as I ap- 
proached the closed door leading into 
these mysterious precincts, and found 
myself taken charge of by a Greek gov- 
erness in ordinary European dress who 
led the way. 

But arrived in the harem itself, I may 
confess at once that my first sensation 
was one of keen disappointment. My 
imagination had pictured a kind of en- 
chanted atmosphere of perfumes, jewels, 
and broideries. I had thought to see 
odalisques lounging upon silken cush- 
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ions, fanned by barbaric slaves, reposing 
against a background as like Liberty’s 
Oriental exhibition-rooms as_ possible. 
In reality, I saw nothing of the kind. 
Djevdet Pasha’s harem, I regret to say— 
or, rather, I don’t regret .to say—is too 
virtuous by half. The ladies, as I after- 
ward discovered, are mainly composed of 
his sisters, his cousins, and his aunts. 

The Turks of to-day seldom have more 
than one wife em “tre; but they are very 
patriarchs in the protection they afford to 
all their female relatives. But I did not 
find out all this at once, and my first im- 
pression was that in the multiplicity of 
spouses who surrounded me it was a pity 
there was not a greater proportion of 
beautiful—and I must add of tidy—Mrs. 
Djevdet Pashas. The room in which I 
found myself was very like its counterpart 
in the se/am/ik, or men’s quarter of the 
establishment—that is to say, it was im- 
mense and it was bare. It was furnished 
with matting laid over its whole extent, 
and with long divans covered with striped 
satin set against the walls. The ceiling— 
not a high one—was brightly painted with 
wreaths, and the walls were covered with 
acommon gray paper. The first to greet 
me, in broken French, was the Pasha’s 
daughter, married to one of the Sultan’s. 
aides-de-camp—one of those who have 
the proud privilege of running full tilt 
after his Majesty’s carriage as it drives 
back from the mosque on Friday, the 
Turkish Sunday. She is three-and-twenty 
(as she told me), suspiciously ‘‘ fair,’’ 
with wide-open pretty childish eyes, a 
handsome silk dress ‘‘ pitchforked on,’’ 
untidy brown hair, and a ‘‘floppy’”’ little 
figure, without make or shape. » Thanks 
to her, I get at a comprehension of the 
raison d@’étre of all the other inmates. 
The stout, shapeless, smiling lady ‘‘ of a 
certain age’’ on the opposite divan, with 
a loose Arab robe of gorgeous gold-em- 
broidered blue silk, that cannot be kept 
on anyhow, and a gold spangled head- 
dress half toque, half turban, that does 
stick on for a wonder, is Djevdet Pasha’s 
wife. She cannot speak anything but 
Turkish, so we exchange des sourires de 
commande whenever our eyes happen to 
meet. 
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My attention is next attracted to a 
phenomenally fat young woman, whose 
charms are all swallowed up in super- 
abundant flesh. She wears a French dress 
and jacket of the fashion of a few years 
back, and has a most self-complacent 
smile. It is evident that, in common 
with the rest of her sex in Turkey, her 
ample person has never been ‘‘ cribbed, 
cabined, or confined’’ in anything ap- 
proaching corsets. However, I am in- 
terested in her, because my friend, the 
Pasha’s daughter, tells me she was bought 
as a slave in Circassia. But the Pasha’s 
son—the young man in the ‘’ Arry’”’ 
suit—has made her his wife, and she is 
free, in the Turkish sense of the word. 
I fancy I can detect a little inflection of 
disdain in the tone in which my infor- 
mant tells me of these antecedents of her 
sister-in-law, or perhaps she is jealous be- 
cause Mrs. Djevdet Pasha f/s has a son 
and heir of some nine or ten years of age 
running about the room, whereas she her- 
self has only two little girls, who climb 
at intervals on to the,divan. 

There is not time to hear the history 
of the various other occupants of the 
harem to the number of nine or ten, the 
‘¢cousins and the aunts’’ of the Pasha, 
for the cannon sounds, and immediately 
after we file into an adjoining room—a 
very bare one this—and all take our seats 
at a round table laid somewhat after the 
following fashion. A plate of broth -be- 
fore each guest ; in the middle, a big red 
tray, containing tumblers of water and 
syrup, and small plates filled with sweets, 
caviare, sardines—all kinds of ors 
d’euvre in. fact, which are plentifully 
patronized. I am seated -next to the 
Pasha’s daughter. A promiscuous rout 
of servants and slaves wait upon us. 
Some are white—some are very, very 
black. The latter wear the most ele- 
mentary of colored chemises or night- 
dresses, caught round the waist with a 
string. After the soup, comes a huge 
platter of little bits of roasted mutton. 
In deference to my prejudices, I am 
helped upon a separate plate, though I 
had come prepared to act upon the prin- 
ciple of a whimsical old frend of my 
childish days, whose paraphrasing of ‘‘A 
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la guerre comme a la guerre’’ was, ‘‘In 
Turkey do as the turkeys do.’’ 

I am bound to state that separate plates 
are likewise set before the ladies of the 
harem. But this is the merest matter of 
form. By common consent all the forks 
are dipped simultaneously into the cen- 
tral dish, and bits are progged out and 
conveyed to the lips without unnecessary 
delay. Sometimes the good old maxim 
that fingers were made before forks is 
acted upon. I am not sorry now that my 
prejudices have been respected. The 
mutton being cleared away, another 
grand central dish of eggs and onions 
succeeds. The same scene as before is 
enacted. And now comes a sweet dish 
of Turkish pastry—the greasiest, flakiest, 
lightest, sweetest, most surfeiting pastry 
in the world. Then follow artichokes 
stuffed with mince-meat, which are soon 
made real mince-meat of by the crowd 
of forks and fingers. More pastry— 
meaty this time—and then a very curious 
dish, which is attacked by a dozen spoons 
at one and the same time, that promptly 
return to the attack after leaving the lips 
to which they have been directed in the 
interim. Once more I cannot find it in 
my heart to regret that my prejudices 
have led to my being helped upon a plate 
to myself. This much-esteemed dish is a 
kind of pap, with an unpronounceable 
Turkish name, spelt cavouk-guessu; it 
consists of chickens’ breasts boiled down 
with milk until the whole is reduced to a 
kind of sweet pulp, very filling and cloy- 
ing. The pap is succeeded by a kind of 
jelly, strongly impregnated with essence 
of rose. Then comes a huge dish of lamb, 
and as a final and crowning triumph a 
huge platter of pilaf, with the rice boiled 
as it ought to be for curry—in separate 
grains, and properly greased, browned, 
and gravied. Even the hunger engen- 
dered by a conscientious adherence to 
the Ramazan has its limits. After oranges 
had been distributed to the company all 
round, the ladies of the harem repaired 
to the adjoining room. The servants and 
slaves flocked into an adjoining apart- 
ment, where they and the children took 
their Iftar with less of forks and more of 


fingers than their mistresses; and I sipped 
my Turkish coffee, and lighted my Turk- 
ish cigarette under the direct protection 
of my friend the Pasha’s daughter. 

Her conversation enlightened me upon 
many points, though in the first place | 
had to submit to a very direct interroga- 
tory. How old was I ? and how old was 
my husband ? What did he do in his own 
country ? and where was it? had I ever 
seen Sara Bernhardt ? etc., etc. 

After these questions had been satis- 
factorily answered, I was informed that a 
Turkish ‘‘ Effendi ’’ rarely married more 
than one wife. He was not considéré 
when he did so. If the speaker’s own 
husband were to attempt such a thing she 
would leave him at once. But polygamy 
was allowed. It could not be gainsaid 
that the Sultan had several wives, but 
they did not count. Only one counted. 
No! ‘Turkish ladies were not so shut up 
as one supposed. ‘They went out driv- 
ing and shopping when they pleased. It 
was very amusing to spend a day at the 
bazaars. It was true wives in Turkey 
could not go out driving and walking 


_with their husband’s, or even be seen in 


their company. It was against Turkish 
etiquette ; it would be ‘‘shocking,’’. in 


fact. Nor did they ever share a hus- 


band’s meals, nor show themselves in the 
part of the house he inhabited, nor ever, 
by any chance, see or encounter any one of 
his friends, nor any gentleman whatso- 
ever, nor go to the theatre, nor spend 
the evening out, nor travel. It was 
against the law for a Turkish woman to 
leave the country ; it would not be al- 
lowed. Still, these trifling exceptions 
apart, Turkish ladies had plenty of liberty. 
They could visit each other, and shop 
(my friend laid great stress upon this 
point) when they chose. Their husbands 
were obliged to provide for them entirely, 
and to satisfy all their caprices. They 
could not be asked to do a hand’s turn 
for themselves—not even to nurse their 
own babies. In short, I think the Pasha’s 
daughter was of opinion that all was for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds, 
signifying as a matter of course the Otto- 
man world alone. 
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Our conversation was interrupted by a 
summons to the evening prayer. Dur- 
ing the fast of the Ramazan every Turkish 
householder of distinction shelters a 
priest of Moslem under his roof besides 
keeping open house for all Mahomedans, 
high and low, rich and poor, known and 
unknown, who may choose to present 
themselves for the Iftar. Our host, the 
Minister of Justice, spends some hun- 
dreds of pounds during the month of 
Ramazan in keeping up this traditional 
hospitality. The ceremony of the prayer 
on this occasion was singularly impres- 
sive. To witness it we descended a wide 
staircase, at the foot of which was another 
long, bare, spacious apartment, the low 
ceiling supported by pillars. It was 
dimly lighted from above by sparsely 
hung lamps. 

About thirty or forty women, in their 
house attire, but wearing the long white 
veil draped round the head, face, and 
shoulders, wives, daughters, sisters, ser- 
vants, slaves, and  children—white, 
brown, bronzed, and black—were ranged 
in kneeling rows, their foreheads touch- 
ing the ground, their attitude the em- 
bodiment of self-abasement, in presence 
of the one indivisible God they adore. 
In the dim light these prostrate heaps, 
shrouded in their white veils, looked 
ghostly enough. The whole scene was 
mute and silent as a dream. Only at 
intervals, from behind a screen, the voice 
of the priest broke the stillness, and pro- 
claimed, in a weird, nasal, monotonous 
chant that Allah was the one and only 
God. Sometimes the veiled figures rose 
to their feet with one accord—FEastern 
women are very supple, if they ave very 
fat—then, as the name of Allah fell upon 
their ears, they flung themselves down in 
the same uniform manner, and rocking 
themselves to and fro, after the manner 
of worshipers in a mosque, laid their 
faces in the dust. My friend, the Pasha’s 
daughter, was good enough to sit upon 
the staircase by my side and act as chorus 
instead of joining in the performance. 
After she had explained that ‘‘ Moise,’’ 
and ‘Jesu Christ,’’ and ‘« Mahomet,”’ 
were all acknowledged by her faith to 
have been divinely inspired, but not 
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divinely born, she proceeded to ex- 
pound the Mahomedan theory of Para- 
dise. 

‘¢ But ’’—-I interrupted her—* I have 
been told that there is no Paradise for the 
souls of Mahomedan women. Your hus- 
bands are to have houris to console them 
for your loss.’’ It did one good to see 
the scorn of the Pasha’s daughter at this 
suggestion. She imparted it in Turkish 
to the blandly-smiling Mrs. Djevdet 
Pasha, and the pair laughed until the blue 
robe of the latter slipped off her broad 
shoulders for the twentieth time. When 
they had done laughing, they informed 
me that there was no greater mistake than 
to suppose that Mahomet excluded women 
from Paradise. ‘That his own daughter, 
Fatma, had been the great expounder of 
the Koran, which was written to guide 
women to Paradise by the same path as 
the one the men were to follow. That 
their husbands had better just go in search 
of the houris! Only let them try! Their 
wives would soon be even with them ; for 
were there not Gilmans—men-angels— 
beautiful as the archangels themselves, 
and was not (only the Pasha’s daughter 
did not put it in this form)—was not 
sauce for the goose sauce for the gander 
as well ? 

I humbly confessed my ignorance of 
the personality of the Gilman; and, the 
prayer being over, we ascended to the 
upper regions, where the Pasha’s daughter 
treated me to a specimen of Turkish, or 
rather Arabic, music. Seated crosslegged 
on the ground she ‘‘ twanged the light 
guitar,’’ only instead of a guitar it was 
an instrument called, I think, the oude, 
which very much resembled a banjo. 
There was neither beginning nor end to 
the air. It entered without any prelimi- 
nary into a monotonous variation, more 
like that of weak bagpipes or the trum- 
peting of a band of expectant mosquitoes 
than anything I can think of. By and by 
shé sang an accompaniment ; but the song 
was of apiece with the music—a cease- 
less repetition of the same nasal droning, 
in which there was nevertheless something 
insistent and plaintive. One of the 
ladies of the harem was affected almost 
to tears by the performance, which, to 
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tell the truth, I had taken for the tuning- 
up in the first instance. But it seemed 
that the words were very pathetic, and 
that the piece had been composed as a 
kind of funeral wail in honor of a girl- 
bride (a cousin of the Pasha’s) who had 
died in the preceding year. 
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And here I will bring my description 
of the Turkish harem to a close. The 
dirge that echoed in my ears as I took 
my departure is a fitting emblem of the 
present condition of Turkey, where all 
things seem to tend to dissolution and 
decay.— Zemple Bar. 


THE OLD CHATEAU. 


BY THOMAS WISTAR. 


IGH on the crest of Roxb’ rough hill * 
Where freshest breezes blow, 

And clover-blooms their sweets distill, 
There stands ‘‘ The Old Chateau.”’ 

A hundred years its walls have stood 
Unscathed, the Winter’s blast, 

Like some old monarch of the wood 
That time but makes more fast. 


Far from the City’s busy hum, 
There peace and rest abound, 
The robin and the blue-bird come 
And build, its walls around ; 
While richly robed in azure hue 

The distant hills arise, 
As fair as seem to mortal view 
The hills of Paradise. 


The green fields never looked so green, 
The summer skies so fair, 
As in the days—too far between— 
When we were gathered there ; 
While love’s young dreams we dreamed away 
The dreamy days of June, 
With maidens sweet as flowers of May 
And all our hearts in tune. 


O ! is there aught so sweet in life— 
So sweet as love’s young reign, 

That knows no care, no jar, no strife, 
That fills the heart and brain ? 

Its power fond memory loves to hold, 
‘Nor willingly lets go, 

And while its joys our hearts enfold, 
We'll bless the old Chateau. 


delphia, Pa. 


*Known as ‘‘ The Ridge,”’ a high tract of land between the Schuylkill river and Wissahickon creek, near Phila- 
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“POPS’S PARTNER.” 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S, A. 


Hpi Corporal Pops should have been 

the juvenile hero at our isolated post 
in Arizona for months after his capture 
and rescue was naturally to be expected. 
A boy who has been.a prisoner of the 
Apaches for even five minutes has some- 
thing to talk about for years; and most 
boys that I know, or know of, or ever 
heard of, would have been 4nexpressibly 
happy in the possession of such a record 
so long as there lived other boys whose 
eyes would open wide on hearing the tale, 
and who would keep on bringing more 
boys to see the fellow who was captured 
by the Indians, and was not scalped or 
burned at the stake. 

But right here was the secret of Pops’s 
trouble. He was happy for perhaps a 
whole day after he had slept off the 
fatigue of his involuntary rush for Apache- 
land. He was cuddled and hugged and 
cried over and prayed over by his gentle 
mother for twenty-four hours, and then 
petted by every other woman and most 
of the men at the post. His old friends 
at the barracks, too, made much of him, 
and discussed the propriety of promoting 
him Sergeant on the strength of his ad- 
venture ; and old Donnelly, who had 
been regimental standard-bearer during 
the war of the rebellion, talked of resign- 
ing in Pops’s favor, and putting him at the 
head of the non-commissioned officers. 
No doubt Pops looked wistfully at the 
lozenge in the faded chevrons of the 
veteran, and thought it would be a fine 


thing to stand out in front of the troop 
four times a day and call the roll, and 
sternly order, ‘‘ Keep up your chin, 
Murphy,”’ or, ‘* Button up your blouse 
before you come in ranks, Kerrigan.’’ 

He had learned the roster of his troop 
by heart, as old Donnelly had it, and 
when he thought no one was looking on 
or listening, Pops would bring his heels 
together, and scowl solemnly, and begin ; 
and his mother or Maria Jane—nurse, 
cook, and _ maid-of-all-work—possibly 
would hear him, and tiptoe into the 
Doctor’s study; and presently ‘ Pills,’’ 
as we loved to call the post surgeon, 
would be out on the gallery, looking 
around for some one to enjoy it with him, 
and we would run at his beck, eager to 
hear the fun. But Pops in some way 
would get wind of our coming, and it 
was all of no avail. He would shut up 
as tight’as a little clam the moment he 
knew he was observed. And so we should 
not have been treated to the fun of seeing 
and hearing our garrison pet call the roll 
of ‘‘A’’ troop but for one happy thing. 

Pops longed, down in the depths of 
his baby, boyish heart—he was only a 
little over four now—for what any boy 
must long for who loves a playmate of 
his own kind, and, as I told you before, 
there was not achild along Officers’ Row. 
Within a week after his stirring adventure 
the little man was toddling about the 
post, picking up information and dirt in 
equal proportions ; but anybody could 
see he was lonely and yearning. 

‘¢ Precocious Pops’’ we had begun to 
call him by the time he had been with 
us less than half a year. He was the 
most analytical four-year-old we ever 
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heard of. He was never satisfied to 
know the name of a thing and what it 
was for, but he used to perplex us unut- 
terably, Jack and me, by going: still 
further and demanding wy. 

One day, for instance, he stood gravely 
watching Captain Stannard and his men 
at work putting in a big new water-wheel 
that was fo be turned from the aceguia 
above and run a little grist-mill or a 
small force-pump. 

‘‘Why is it an overshot-wheel ?’’ he 
persisted, after pondering over the 
answers to his previous questions. 

‘*« Because the water that turns it comes 
from above over it, don’t you see, Pops ?”’ 
said the Captain, pointing to the flume 
above. 

Pops looked, reflected a moment, and 
then, to the Captain’s merriment, went 
on: ‘* But that turns it only one way. 
How do you make it go the other ?”’ 

‘¢ We don’t want it to go the other.’’ 

‘* Well, my wagon-wheels go bofe 
ways. Can’t the water make it go back- 
ward when it runs up the other way ?”’ 

‘* Water can’t run t’other way, Pops. 
It can run only one way—down-hill.”’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘* Well, because—Oh ! here ! some of 
you young fellows just out of West Point 
come and tell Pops why water can’t run 
up-hill. I’m busy.”’ 

‘*But I can run up-hill,’’ persisted 
Pops; ‘*socan a horse, or a dog, or a 
jack-rabbit, or anything that can run at 
all. Why can’t water ?”’ 

Pops had us all ‘‘ stumped ’’ that. day, 
simply because we could not put the sub- 
ject of the mechanics of fluids into 
language sufficiently simple for his ears. 
Pops found our society wearisome, as he 
had on many another occasion, and so 
trotted over to barracks to find Corporal 
Murnane and little Duffy, who, now that 
Haggerty had gone home invalided, were 
his boon companions in the troop. It 


was to them he first confided the longing - 


that was uppermost in his soul, 
‘*T wish I had a boy to play with.”’ 
Well, the time came, and so did the 
boy. A scouting party had had a sharp 


fight with some Apaches far down in the 
Tonto Basin ; had driven the Indians into 
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the mountains, and the night after the 
fight—hours after, and just at the chill of 
dawn—the herd guard were amazed to 
hear the sobbing of a child: Five 
minutes’ search revealed a little fellow, 
naked, shivering, starving, scared well- 
nigh to death, but unable longer to con- 
trol his cries. In five minutes all sign of 
suffering had vanished, for Duffy had 
squatted the tiny scamp on his warm 
blankets by the fire, filled his eager maw 
with a liberal supply of pork and /rzyoles, 
comforted his soul with steaming coffee, 
and these were arguments to which no 
Indian—big or littlek—was ever unsus- 
ceptible. Ten minutes more and the wee 
captive was curled up in the blankets, 
snug, happy, warm, and sound asleep. 

When the command resumed its home- 
ward march on the following day, the 
question arose as to what should be done 
with their one prisoner. Here, around 
the ‘‘ wickyups’’ close at hand, were the 
bodies of several Indians slain in the 
sudden and fierce attack, and one of 
these hapless creatures was a squaw, cut 
down by a chance shot. Unquestionably 
the child’s mother had been one of the 
party ; but the party had scattered to the 
four winds. If the boy were left behind, 
the chances were that his surviving re- 
latives would creep back in search of him 
after the troops had ridden miles away. 
On the other hand, those who were slain 
might be his parents, in which case no 
one would return in time to save him 
from the prowling beasts who would be 
sure to be attracted to the spot. One 
thing was certain, he was now happy. and 
content. He could be eventually turned 
over to the.agent at the Apache reser- 
vation. ‘*‘Take him home to Pops,’’ 
was the unanimous vote; and so, four 
days after, the little savage came jogging 
in to Verde, perched on Duffy’s shoulder, 
and looking as much at home as though 
he had never had another friend or pro- 
tector in the world. 

Nor was he frightened when the men 
came crowding about the detachment as 
it dismounted, and shouting and laugh- 
ing, claimed acquaintance with the new 
arrival. He stole his little black hand 
into Duffy’s worn gauntlet, and peered. 
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about just a trifle nervously, showing his 
tiny white teeth in an affable grin, and 
shooting quick furtive glances from 
black beady eyes almost hidden under 
the dense shock of coarse hair hung over 
them. 

«¢Stand up to ’em, Dick,’’ said Duffy, 
reassuringly. ‘‘ Hands off there, fellows. 
This boy is for Pops to play with, and 
you let him alone.”’ 

And so the great news was carried to 
Pops himself, and this is the way he 
heard it. It happened that we had been 
coaxing him to call the roll of <‘A”’ 
troop for us that evening. Quite a num- 
ber of officers and ladies were sitting on 
the veranda of the Doctor’s quarters, and 
one and all had tried their persuasive 
powers to no effect. Pops really wanted 
to show off his accomplishment, but he 
was shy, and simply could not make up 
his mind to begin. Just then my chum 
Jack came striding across the parade. 

‘‘ Now, Pops,’’ he shouted, triumph- 
antly, ‘‘ would you call the roll if I told 
you you should have a real live boy to 
play with ?’’ 

‘‘ Where ?”’ cried Pops, all excitement 
at once, and thinking only of the re- 
ward. 

‘‘T’ve got him, Pops, true and honest, 
and I’ll give him to you the moment you 
call that roll. Did I ever make youa 
promise I didn’t keep ?”’ 

‘* No,’’ admitted Pops. 
boy like me ?’’ 

‘‘Well, I won’t promise he’ll look 
much like you,’’ laughed Jack. ‘ But 
he’ll be just about your age.’’ 

Everybody by that time knew Jack 
must be in earnest. Everybody joined 
in the appeal, and after one glance up 
into his father’s face, blushing mightily, 
and hanging his head at first, our little 
Corporal began : 

‘* Left face! Sergeants Rohde, Ryan, 
Taylor, Black, Corporals Stein, Tracy, 
Murnane, Malone—’’ 

‘‘Louder there, Sergeant,’’ prompted 
Jack. 

‘< Privates Abel, Ackers, Boman, 
Brown, Binkey,’’ and so down the list, 
until, amidst loud applause, Pops faced 
about on his left heel, gravely raised his 


‘¢ But—but a 


hand in salute, and reported, ‘‘ Troop 
‘A’ present or accounted for, sir. Now, 
where’s that boy ?”’ 

One reluctant moment he had to yield 
to his mother’s clasping arms, so proud 
was she of the little fellow’s exploit. 
Then he was hoisted on Jack’s broad 
shoulder, marched across the parade to 
where a crowd of soldiers stood around 
some little object in their midst. These 
respectfully and smilingly straightened 
up, saluted their stalwart Lieutenant, and 
made way for him through the throng, 
and the next instant he had deposited 
our pet on his sturdy legs, and for the 
first time in their lives the two little 
four-year-olds, Caucasian Geordie and 
Apache Dick, just of an age, just of a 
size, and yet unlike as boys could well 
be, stood staring at each other without a 
word or thought for anybody else, just 
four feet apart. 

Fancy the picture it made! All that 
throng of laughing troopers hushed in 
eager curiosity to watch the result ; big 
Lieutenant Jack benevolently towering 
over his protégé; Geordie half shrinking 
with nervousness, yet bound to keep a 
stiff upper lip and show no fear ; and the 
little savage—naked as the day he was 
born, except for his breech-clout and 
Tonto moccasins—simply glaring at his 
white counterpart, as though it never 
before had dawned on him that the pale- 
face was ever anything but a big man in 
a beard and ugly clothes, as though he 
supposed there were no boys in all the 
broad earth but those whose skins were 
dark as his own. 

‘¢ Shake hands with him, Pops,’’ said 
Lieutenant Jack, presently, for the boys 
still stood there shyly, curiously studying 
each other, neither advancing nor re- 
treating. 

‘‘Brace up to him, Dick; don’t be 
afeard,’’ laughed Duffy. 

And then, as neither boy would make 
the first-advance, Duffy took his little 
captive by the wrist and laughingly strove 
to lead him forward ; but this was more 
than Dick would tolerate. He was al- 
ready on pleasant terms with the big 
soldier-men, and had shaken hands one 
after another with half the troop, but 
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when it came to shake hands with one of 
his own size, Dick revolted. He braced 
his littie moccasined feet firmly on the 
ground, hung back with all his might, 
and set up a series of shrill expostulations 
in baby Apache. 

Then Murnane came to the rescue. He 
bolted into the troop kitchen, and pres- 
ently reappeared with a big slice of bread 
thickly spread with brown sugar. 

‘Here, Pops,’’ he said, ‘‘ offer him 
this, and I’ll bet he’ll come.’’ 

So Pops, still shyly, held forth the 
tempting morsel, and no sooner did the 
little savage catch sight of it than he 
ceased his cries, straightened up, and 
began to survey it with glittering, eager 
eyes, then he cautiously advanced one 
foot, still cuddling close to Duffy. 

‘Let him go, Duffy; let’s see what 
he will do,’’ was the cry. 

So the trooper released his hold and 
retired a pace or two. 

By this time Pops was getting over his 
shyness and becoming interested in the 
experiment. 

‘* Here, boy, take it,’’ he said. 

And at last, as he stepped forward a 
bit, the Apache, keeping his gleaming 
eyes on Pops’s face, slowly put forth his 
hand and seized the prize. The next 
minute he had squatted on the ground, 
and using both hands, raised the tempt- 
ing slice to his face, sniffed at it almost 
as a cat might do, then slyly tasted the 
sugar with the tip of his little red tongue. 
That settled it. A gleam of delight shot 
over his swarthy face. In two minutes 
he had devoured every atom of the big 
slice, and began picking up and eating 
the grains of sugar that had fallen on the 
sand. 

‘* Now’s your time, Pops,’’ said Jack. 
‘‘ Lift him up and lead him into the 
kitchen for more.’’ 

And Pops, swallowing the lump that 
seemed to rise in his throat, stepped 
bravely up, took the Indian boy, unre- 
sisting, by the hand, and then, amidst 
shouts of delight and merriment, away 
they marched side by side into the com- 
pany kitchen. They were boon com- 
panions from that moment. 

Within a fortnight you would have 


supposed those two little scamps must 
have known each other all their lives. 
The understanding between them was 
complete. Yet it was curious to note 
how the dominant race—the Anglo- 
Saxon—had assumed leadership from the 
start. The boys were inseparable, yet it 
was Pops who proved the master-spirit. 
It was he who planned and directed. It 
was Dick who obeyed. At the outset 
neither could speak a word of the other’s 
tongue. In three weeks Dick was being 
inducted into the mysteries of the Eng- 
lish; Pops scorned Apache, and wouldn’t 
learn it. Dick had to come to terms. 

Pops had no toys to speak of except a 
tin horse and express wagon, badly bat- 
tered. This he had at first proudly ex- 
hibited to Dick, but the latter was unim- 
pressed. The lurid red paint attracted 
him for a moment, and he put his finger 
in his mouth to wet it, then rubbed it 
along the wagon, and held it up for in- 
spection. The result was a disappoint- 
ment. The paint would not come off. 
But when, a few days afterward, the boys 
were furnished by some of the troop with 
a bow apiece and some little blunt-headed 
arrows, Dick’s face beamed with satisfac- 
tion. 

Gophers by the hundred burrowed in 
the sand about Verde, and gopher-hunt- 
ing was the order of the day, until, to 
Pops’s disgust, he found that there was 
an accomplishment in which it was useless 
for him to compete with Dick—the 
Apache was a born archer and hunter. 
He knocked over five gophers to Pops’s 
one, and that was more than Pops: could 
stand. He tired of that form of amuse- 
ment at once, hid his own bow under the 
woodpile, and then, like the fox who lost 
his tail, he strove to persuade Dick that 
the bows were no fun. Here came their 
first clash of any consequence. Pops 
argued. Dick pretended he couldn’t 
understand, though this was a transparent 
sham. He understood perfectly, but did 
not propose to surrender this new and 
pet piece of property. 

Then it seems that Pops tried the oid 
time-worn dodge of the Interior Depart- 
ment—bribing the Indian to be com- 
plaisant—and Maria Jane was called upon 
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to furnish an immense slab of bread and 
sugar, which was then borne away by the 
toddling peace commissioner; which 
disappeared over the bluff and behind the 
adjacent woodpile, and then down brown 
Dick’s little red throat. Then Pops 
claimed the bow and arrow, and the next 
thing known to Private Himmelstein, 
sentry over the woodpiles, a battle royal 
was raging. 

True to Indian diplomacy, Dick had 
declined the surrender after swallowing 
the purchase price, but had hinted that 
if more of the same kind were forthcom- 
ing he would try and be good. Pops, it 
seems, had thereupon resolved upon the 
immediate disarming of the hostile, and 
when Himmelstein reached the scene two 
furious little combatants were rolling over 
and over among the chips—clawing, 
scratching, and smiting like a brace of 
young wild-cats. 

«¢ Gorboral of der Gart, Nomber Vour,’’ 
yelled Himmelstein, shouting with 
laughter, ‘‘ dare was riot on my _ bost.’’ 

And the fatigue party at work at the 
next pile dropped their axes, and came 
running around just in time to catch 
Pops, now seated on his dusky antago- 
nist’s stomach and pommelling him with 
all his baby strength. When it came to 
a fisticuff, the Indian had no chance with 
the white man. 

For a whole day after this episode the 
relations between the boys were strained. 
Pops vehemently denounced Dick as a 
‘‘cheater,’’ and vowed he would never 
play with him again. Dick, poor little 
heathen ! had nobody to represent his 
side of the question, and being unable to 
do it himself, and considering himself ut- 
terly misunderstood and wronged, would 
only sulk, scowl, and refuse to be com- 
forted. What troubled him most was 
that Murnane had taken away his bow 
and arrows. - The men around barracks, 
in their rough, yet kindly way, strove to 
coax him into good humor again, but the 
Boy was evidently brooding over. the tra- 
ditional wrongs of his race. He shrugged 

's shoulders, and shook himself away, 

d pouted and scowled just as I have 

*n many a little white boy do, and so 

last went comfortless to bed on Duffy’s 
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spare piankets, and awakened to a dreary 
morrow, and was doubtless wondering 
how on earth he would worry through the 
day without bow, arrows, or Pops, when 
along toward ten o’clock the latter ap- 
peared with a huge lump of gingerbread 
in both hands, and in two minutes the 
peace-offering was accepted, the hatchet 
was buried, and the boys were happily 
squatting in the sunshine, their strife 
ended, if not forgotten. 

‘¢ Pardners again, are you?’’ laughed 
Duffy, as he caught sight of them. 
‘¢ That’s right, Dick, you stick to Pops, 
and you’ll never go hungry.’’ 

Nearly two months had Dick been with 
us in this—to him—blissful life. ‘‘ Pops’s 
Partner ’’ was the title by which he was 
known to every man and woman at the 
post. Never in his previous history had 
the little fellow dreamed of such immunity 
from hunger, suffering, or care. He had 
forgotten all about his Apache kith and 
kin, apparently; was growing fat and 
chubby and hearty and strong. Once 
more the Saxon was in full swing, and 
Pops was leader and Dick follower in all 
their boyish sports, when one morning 
the post commander came forth from his 
office with gloom in his eye. 

‘¢ Doctor,’’ said he, ‘‘I have bad news 
for Pops. He’s got to lose his partner.’’ 

‘«What’s gone wrong?’’ asked Dr. 
Graham. 

‘¢ Oh! some sentimental idiot has been 
making trouble, and the Society for the 
Suppression of Cruelty to Indians, or 
something of that kind, is out in an ap- 
peal to the War Department to have our 
unwilling captive restored to his friends 
and relatives. Look at it.’’ 

And Graham read the paper thrust into 
his hands. It was the old familiar ab- 
surdity on the part of a number of well- 
meaning but ignorant men and women: 

‘* WHEREAS, we, the members of the 
Central Council of the Society for the 
Suppression of Cruelty to Indians, have 
learned, with feelings of deep indigna- 
tion, that the military authorities in Ari- 
zona are holding as an unwilling prisoner 
at Camp Verde an Indian boy known as 
Dick, in defiance of all laws of humanity 
and decency ; 
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‘© Be it Resolved, That we call upon 
the President of the United States to re- 
buke and punish the officials who have 
connived at this sinful wrong, and that 
we demand the instant return of the In- 
dian boy Dick to his relatives and 
friends.”’ 

‘« Now what say you to that ?’’ asked 
the Major, after the Doctor had read the 
page. ‘‘ The War Department refers -it 
to General C for investigation and 
report, and directs that if the facts be as 
stated, that we have a boy named Dick 
here, he is to be sent back to his people. 
He looks like an unwilling captive, 
doesn’t he ?’’ continued the Major, point- 
ing up the parade, where, at this moment, 
Pops and Dick, bestriding wooden sticks, 
were cavorting about the flagstaff, play- 
ing at hunting jack-rabbits. 





‘* What will you do ?’’ asked the Doc- 


tor, after a pause. 

‘*Do? There’s only one thing I can 
do. Send him up to the reservation, 
turn him over to the agent, and take his 
receipt for him.”’ 

And that afternoon we had a scene. 
Not only had Pops to be told that he 
must give up his playmate, but as he was 
the only being in the garrison whom the 
little Apache could understand, it became 
Geordie’s rueful task to explain the situa- 
tion, while Duffy and Kerrigan saddled 
up preparatory to their unwelcome er- 
rand. 

Dick, poor little heathen! had no 
packing to do. He carried his baggage 
on his back, so to speak, and could be 
ready ina moment. «But he was not 
ready at all. Pops’s explanation was 
either unintelligible or unsatisfactory. 
All he seemed to grasp was that he was 
to be sent away with the soldiers, and his 
boyish heart was filled with foreboding. 
When the troopers rode over to the Doc- 
tor’s quarters, where we were gathered to 
say good-bye, Pops lifted up his voice 
and wept. Dick glanced nervously and 
mis2rably about him, and then, when 
Duffy took him up and set him astride 
the horse’s neck and sprang into the sad- 
dle behind him, the little Indian had 
succeeded in putting this and that to- 
gether, and had come to but one conclu- 


sion, that he was being led away to tor- 
ture and execution ; and in amoment the 
air was filled with his screams of terror 
and despair. Another moment and the 
two troopers had cantered away over the 
front of the bluff and disappeared from 
view, and the last we saw of ‘ Pops’s 
Partner ’’ that day, he was fighting sav- 
agely for freedom, and screaming in poor 
Duffy’s kindly face. 

That night Pops cried himself to sleep. 
The next day the troopers came back 
with the agent’s receipt for Dick and a 
brief report of what had taken place. 
Nearly a thousand Apaches were camped 
right about the agency, and not one of 
them knew Dick at all. They said— 
what his moccasins had already told us— 
that he was of the Tonto tribe, most of 
whom had been hostile, and living in the 
mountains for years past. If he were 
sent down to San Carlos, near Camp 
Apache, some one there might know him, 
but here he was entirely strange. 

‘* He wouldn’t have anything to do 
with even the Indian children who came 
to look at him,’’ said Duffy; ‘‘and the 
poor little chap clung to me this morning 
as much as to say he begged to be taken 
back.”’ 

Whereat Pops wailed anew. And for 
three days every one at Verde was filled 
with woe, for our pet drooped, and re- 
fused to be comforted. 

It was on a Monday that his playmate 
had been taken from him, and on Thurs- 
day night he had gone wearily to bed. 
He said his little prayer, kneeling by his 


.mother’s side. He asked God’s viessing 


on papa and mamma and baby brother 
and poor Dick—asked him to make 
Geordie a good little boy, and then he 
stopped short and pondered a moment. 

‘Well, darling, go on,’’ said his 
mamma, in her gentle voice. 

«« And please, God, make those naughty 
people what tooked him away get some 
common-sense next time.’’ 

And lots of us said ‘‘ Amen 
mamma told that story. 

That night, an hour later, the Bice! 
Jack, and I were smoking our pipes on 
the veranda of our quarters nearest the 
north gate. There was no moon, the 
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stars were brilliant and unclouded, but 
objects were indistinguishable more than 
a few feet away. The dogs were stretched 
on the boards at our feet and sprawling 
about the sands in front, when two of the 
fox-hounds lifted up their heads and ut- 
tered low growls, looking eagerly into 
the darkness toward the gate. The next 
instant the whole pack scrambled to their 
legs, dashed off furiously into the night, 
baying and barking, and then, right from 
their midst, it seemed, there came a 
childish scream. With one bound Jack 
flew to the rescue, the Doctor and I fol- 
lowing, and a minute more my big chum 
sprang upon the piazza, with little Dick 
clinging, shuddering with fear, about his 
neck. Like a homing-pigeon, all the 
long, weary, twenty miles from the 
agency the boy had made his way, reach- 
ing us at last, faint, starved, utterly ex- 
hausted. He could hardly keep awake 
long enough to drink some warm milk 
and eat some bread, when his beady black 
eyes closed, his head drooped wearily, 
and he was sound asleep in Jack’s arms. 

All' night long he lay on the pile of 
blankets in front of the fireplace. Long 
after sun-up he lay there still. Jack and 
I went over to breakfast at the officers’ 
mess, leaving Schmidt, our orderly, on 
watch. We came back with a heaping 
plateful for ‘‘ our kid,’’ and Pops caught 
sight of us as we passed the Doctor’s. 
Somebody had given him a hint. He 
would not even wait for us. He tore 
away full tilt, dashed through our open 
doorway, and then we heard a shout— 
such a shout—of rejoicing. When we 
reached the spot, Pops and his partner, 
clasping hands, were dancing about each 
other like mad. 


It happened, not long afterward, that 
the General came down to inspect the 
post, and the commanding officer told 
him the whole story. 

‘* Well,’’ said the chief, ‘‘ you obeyed 
your orders. You sent Dick to the 
agency; you have the receipt. If the 
agent chooses to let him stay on a visit 
to Pops, I’m sure we can’t interfere.”’ 

And we didn’t. For many a long 


month no one at Verde was so prominent 
and so well-known a character as Pops’s 
Partner. And then he had an after-his- 
tory.—Harper's Young People. 





A WAYSIDE LUNCH. 
BY FRANK, H. SWEET. 


GENTLEMAN and. little girl were 
walking slowly down the path lead- 
ing from Chattahoochee to River Junc- 
tion. On all sides was a lavish display of 
tropical foliage and bloom, and the little 
girl’s attention seemed divided between 
running from one point to another and 
listening to the mocking-birds singing 
along the path. 

‘¢Q papa! everything is so beautiful,’’ 
she said, as she paused beside a large 
clump of mountain azalea. 

The gentleman smiled and looked at 
her fondly. 

‘‘T hope my little girl will always see 
beauty in everything,’’ he said. 

Suddenly, as they turned a bend in the 
path, a quaint, boyish figure presented 
itself. He was, possibly, twelve or four- 
teen years of age, and walked with the 
slow, slouching gait of one weary with 
long travel. A crooked stick over one 
shoulder held a small bundle, and the sal- 
low, freckled face was half concealed by 
the broad, flapping brim of a felt hat. 
A rope around the waist held his trousers 
in place, while a flannel shirt and pair of 


sheavy, over-size boots completed his out- 


fit. 

He was about to pass by without look- 
ing up when the voice of the gentleman 
caused him to pause. 

‘¢ Do you live in the neighborhood ?’’ 

‘‘ Naw,’’ then after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, ‘‘ I’mjes’ travelin’.’’ 

Something in the weary, hopeless tone 
caused the gentleman to look at him more 
closely. Then he said, genially: 

‘¢ Good ! We are fellow-travelers then. 
Suppose we sit down for a few moments, 
if you are notin a hurry. Gertie and I 
are like you—just traveling. We stop 
and start whenever we feel the inclination, 
and we are fond of making new acquaint- 
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ances, especially on such a morning as 
this. Suppose we open the lunch basket, 
little girl. I confess my thoughts have a 
tendency that way.’’ 

He spoke easily and led the way toward 
a large, flat rock, and the boy, after a 
brief hesitation, slowly followed. But 
his face was flushed and he looked doubt- 
fully from the gentleman to the little 
girl. What did it all mean ? 

But as neither appeared to notice his 
confusion, it gradually subsided, and he 
soon found himself enjoying the novel 
situation. He had not realized he was so 
hungry. And the chicken and sand- 
wiches were good. It had been a long 
time since he had tasted chicken or any- 
thing like the contents of this wonderful 
basket. 

‘‘ Are you traveling far?’’ the gentle- 
man asked, at length. 

‘¢T dunno.’’ Then, more confidently, 
‘*Maw she died las’ week, ’n’ Aun’ 
Betty she ‘lowed I warn’t no good no- 
how, ’n’ ’d better git befo’ I’d eat her 
outen house ’n’ home. I left ter once. 
I ’low hit aint ther Bender way ter live 
on nobody,’’ lifting his head proudly. 

‘¢So your name is Bender, I take it ?”’ 
said the gentleman, passing him another 
piece of cake. 

‘¢ Max Bender—like my paw ’n’ gran’- 
paw afore me,’’ replied the boy, the 
sparkle not yet out of hiseyes. ‘ Hit 
war a good fambly befo’ de wa’, my maw 
has tole me. But de sheriff ’n’ de tax 
man war a-hungerin’ arter de lan’, ’n’ 
our folks hed ter move inter de moun- 
tain. I war borned thar ’n’ never seed 
de ole place. My maw she ’lowed we 
war a-goin’ back sometime, but hit ’ pears 
now like she war mistak’n.’’ 

He had spoken slowly, almost listlessly, 
but toward the end there was a pathetic 
break in the tired voice. 

While he was speaking the little girl 
had been edging slowly toward him, and 
she now placed her hand softly on his arm. 

‘‘ My mamma is dead, too,’’ she said, 
in a low voice, ‘‘and papa and I are 
traveling round and trying to—to—not 
mind it.”’ 

The boy looked up with a sudden mois- 
ture.in his eyes. 





«¢”N’ you’n him thought the worl’ on 
her ?”’ he asked, slowly. 

She nodded, but made no reply. 

‘‘We can sympathize with you, my 
boy,’’ said the gentleman, coming to her 
rescue. ‘‘It is a grief we cannot under- 
stand, but the reason will be made plain 
after awhile. I suppose you are traveling 
to your people now?”’ he continued, 
after a slight pause. 

‘¢ Thar war only me ’~’ maw,’’ the boy 
replied, his head once more falling upon 
his hands, ‘‘ Aun’ Betty war only a law 
aun’. She war taken wi’ shakes ’n’ maw 
comed all ther way from C’lina ter nuss 
her.”’ 

‘¢ And have you no relatives in Caro- 
lina ?”’ 

‘*Naw. We w’uked roun’ pickin’ 
cotton ’n’ totin’ things. I ’lowed I'd fin’ 
my way ter de old Bender plantation ’n’ 
git w’uk.”’ 

‘¢ But you cannot walk all that dis- 
tance.”’ 

‘* T lotted on gittin’ a job on ther boat 
ter Eufauly ’n’ walkin’ from thar.”’ 

Then rising to his feet and picking up 
his bundle, he added : 

‘¢ Hit ar time I wara-movin’. Happen 
ther boat comes along I mus’ be on han’. 
I gin you alls thanks for ther vittles, ’n’ 
"lows you’ll ’member me kin’ly.”’ 

Then with an odd little bow he was 
about to turn away when the gentleman 
slipped something into his hand. For a 
moment the boy looked puzzled. Then 
as the meaning of the act dawned upon 
him he threw the note away as though it 
burned his fingers. 

‘‘T wara ’lowin’,’’ he said, in slow, 
scornful tones, ‘‘ thet ther vittles ’n’ ther 
talk war jes’ a kin’ness atween travelers. 
Hit didn’t come ter me that I war a 
beggar. Ther Benders never t’uk ter 
beggin’, ’n’ I ’low hit aint fur me ter be 
ther fust.’’ 

‘¢I beg your pardon,”’ said the gentle- 
man, impulsively extending his hand. 
‘‘It wasa mistake. [—’’ 

But at this moment the boy dropped 
his bundle and made a quick spring to- 
ward where the little girl was standing, 
near a heap of stones. At the same 
moment an ominous rattle was heard. 
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Before the gentleman rightly under- 
stood what was the matter the boy’s en- 
ergetic stamping had ceased and he was 
once more moving toward his bundle. 
Then the full meaning of the scene burst 
upon him. Scarce a yard from where 
the little girl was standing a hideous 
reptile lay crushed and helpless. 

‘¢ Thank God !’’ he exclaimed, huskily, 
as he caught her up in hisarms. ‘‘ Thank 
God—and you, my brave lad !’’ 

‘‘ Hit war nothin’,’’ returned the boy, 
coolly. ‘‘ I hev stomped heaps on ’em in 
C’lina. You jes’ hatter be quick, thet’s 
all. Though I ’low,’’ he added, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘‘ hit would a been 
bad fer ther little gal if I hadn’t a 
stomped ’im.’’ 

‘¢ You saved her life,’’ returned the 
gentleman, ‘‘ and have placed me under 
an obligation I can never hope to repay. 
But you must let me do what I can for 

ou.”’ 

‘©T only takes pay fer w’uk,’’ returned 
the boy. ‘‘ Ther stompin’ kin go fer 
ther dinner.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then; will you work for me? 
I have a large number of men at work on 
my place and give good wages. You 
would also have time to attend school.’’ 

The boy leaned on his stick medita- 
tively. 

“‘T ‘low I’d like ter w’uk fer you 
uns,’’ he said, at length. ‘‘ As fer ther 
school, we uns never lotted much on 
sech. I ’low I'll hatter stick ter ther 
w'uk.”’ 

‘« But suppose that is the kind of work 
I want you to do—study books? Per- 
haps I may want you to assist my clerks, 
or to look after the work on the farm. 
Every man should know something of 
books and figures.’’ 

The boy looked doubtful. 

‘‘If you put hit thet a-way,’’ he said, 
slowly, ‘‘I mout try, ’n’ maw she-ust..ter 
say I war a powerful han’ at tryin’ when 
I set out.’’ 


THE OLDEST GIRL. 
HERE is a certain ring of pride ina 
man’s voice when he introduces one 
of his own friends by saying, ‘‘ This is 
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my oldest girl.’’ It’s a ring that comes 


from satisfaction. He has found that’ 


that oldest girl of his has known how to 
make all life pleasanter in the household, 
and there is nothing which delights him 
so much as for her to have some sort of 
an entertainment where the other girls 
and the young men are asked. Then he 
thinks they see just what his oldest girl 
is. She knows how to make this formal 
party a very pleasant one; she hasn’t 
made the room so crowded with deco- 


- rated scrap-baskets, paper flowers, rib- 


bon-trimmed chairs and untidy tidies so 
as to interpose a screen between every- 
body; but she has it looking well fur- 
nished, homelike, and cheerful. The 
lamp shades are as bright as only glasses 
can be, and you know whose busy 
hands keep them in order all the year 
round. 

On the table are the illustrated papers, 
some photographs, and some books. Not 
stiffly piled, but laid about carelessly that 
they may be picked up and talked about. 
Some pretty sage stand on top of the 
piano, and there is a vase filled with 
flowers, so that the shyest girl in the 
world doesn’t mind going back there to 
play for everybody because her face is 
hidden. Your oldest girl is considerate. 
Then the pleasant little break comes 
when the light cake, the daintily-cut sand- 
wiches, the chocolate in its thin cups, 
and the lemonade in its small glasses are 
served. Your oldest girl and the other 
girls arranged all this, and then, so that 
there might be no confusion, had plates 
and napkins piled on the table, and in 
addition to your own one obliging maid, 
got in her sister for the evening, so every- 
body was served. She got whoever she 
could to play something pleasant on the 
piano, but she didn’t encourage classical 
music. When it came to a question of 
singing she preferred that whoever could 
would give them dainty little ballads, 
and eventually the evening was wound up 
with a song familiar to them all, and 
everybody, old and young, joined in the 
chorus. Say it with pride always. Look 
at her lovingly, and appreciate at her 
full worth ‘‘ your oldest girl.”’ 
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EDITED BY ELIZABETH LEWIS REED. 


All communications for this department must be 
addressed to E. L. Reed, Editor Woman’s World, 
ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 532 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

We cordially invite our readers to ask questions 
in connection with this department, which we will 
endeavor to answer, and also to send us any sug- 
gestions which they may have found useful in 
their own housekeeping. 


FASHION NOTES. 
LADY’S COSTUME. 


ke elegant costume is one which will 

meet with instant favor on account of 
its dressy, yet modest, effect obtained by 
such extremely simple means. The gown 
is made of stone-gray camel’s ‘hair and 
black faille. The skirt is laid’in deep, 
flat plaits in front, which is studded with 
jet cabuchons or nail heads. The pattern 
shows by crosses just how these plaits are 
laid to have them hang well. The sides 
are slightly draped, and in the back 
hangs a most graceful drapery, all of 





which goes to make up a costume. which 
is not so rigid as the most of the late 
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styles have been. 


The basque is very 
dressy, and owing to the ingenious man- 
ner of its design, can be made in several 
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ways, and the clever dressmaker can 
adapt it to her personal requirements by 
having double tabs or faille, studded with 
nail heads, or she can make simple tabs 
of the material and trim them around 
with one of the many styles of narrow 
trimming now made for the purpose. The 
waist may be trimmed with the faille and 
nail heads, or with an embroidered front, 
or with handsome metallic guimpure. 
The front is gathered at the shoulder, 
and the fullness brought down to a point, 
and held in place by gracefully-shaped 
side pieces. Full and careful directions 
to make it by are furnished with the pat- 
tern. The Medicis collar is made stiff by 
wigan lining, and bordered with nail 
heads. ‘The seams, where nail heads are 
not used, should all be outlined by the 
guimp trimming. The sleeves are gath- 
ered high on the shoulders, and into the 
deep forearm pieces. Any other material 











or color suitable to the sea- 
son can be used to make 
this costume. 

The pattern of the skirt 
No. 3426 is cut for ladies 
from 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure, and requires 4 
yards 44 inches wide, or 6 
yards 27 inches. Price, 30 
cents, any size. 

The pattern of the basque 
No. 3425 is cut for ladies 
from 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure, and requires 2 
yards 44 inches wide, or 3% 
yards 27 inches wide. Price, 
25 cents, any size. 

If the costume is made as 
represented here, 2 yards of 
faille or velvet, with about 
1o dozen jet nail heads will 
be required for trimming. 


LADY’S JACKET. 


This stylish double breast- 
ed jacket was developed in 
black cheviot, the collar, 
cuffs, and fronts faced with 
heavy black  gros-grained 
silk, and fastened with frogs 
of handsome fancy black silk 
braid. The stylish adjust- 
ment is performed by means: 
of a curving seam in centre 
of back, which terminates in 
coat-laps a little below tlie 
waist line, side-back amd 
under-arm gores, which fit 
at the waist and lie smoothly 
over the hips. The pockets 
are inserted in the fronts,. 
which are loose-fitting and 
are finished, like the edge, 
with tailor-stitching. The 
coat sleeves are made styl- 
ishly full at the shoulders, 
in the latest style. Any of 
the fashionable colors, such 
as mode, tan, navy blue, 
brown, and dark green, are 
chosen for jackets of this 
kind, made in seasonable 
cloth, serge, diagonal, chev- 
ot, and Bedford cord. 
Large buttons can take the 
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place of frogs, and braid or cord, in silk, 


mohair, or metallic combinations, can 
take the place of the tailor-stitching. 
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Sailor hat of English straw, with black 
velvet band and lace pompon, yellow 
aigrette. 

The pattern of the jacket No. 3295, is 
cut in five sizes for ladies from 32 to 40 
inches bust measure, and requires 134 
yards material 54 inches wide, or 3% 
yards 27 inches. Price, 25 cents, any 
size. 

CHILD’S DRESS. 


A dainty little gown for a dainty little 
girl is given in this design, which is 


jz 
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adapted to a wide range of material. It 
can be all of woolen, or it can be part 
wool and part silk, or all silk in different 
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colors or patterns. There is practically no 
limit to the changes which can be made, 
according to the material on hand, and 
all will be equally pretty if the colors do 
not clash. In cutting this lay the front 
on the goods on the lengthwise fold, 
which should come exactly in the middle 
of the centre plait. The pattern shows 
how the plaits are to be laid and how all 
seams are to be joined, leaving to the 
mother’s taste the fine decoration of the 
pretty little gown. Just now, feather 
and briar stitching is considered the 
prettiest trimming for children’s gowns. 
The model is in striped, light-weight 
cheviot, gray and brown, and the front 
and tiny ruffle are of resada green taffetas 
silk, feather stitched with dark-red sad- 
dler silk. The ruffle is buttonhole-edged 
with the same. The invention or taste 
of the maker can suggest other ways of 
trimming this pretty little gown. 

The pattern No. 3118 is cut in five 
sizes, from two to six years old, and re- 
quires 234 yards of 44-inch material for 
a child of two years, and 3% yards for 
one six years old, with one yard of taf- 
fetas or surah. Price, 25 cents, any size. 


MODERN DRESSES. 


There is a great appearance of sim- 
plicity, ‘but the actual cost of modern 
dresses is something beyond what had 
been even thought of. hitherto.. What 
with. elaborate embroidery, lace, and 
passementerie, the trimmings of a fash- 
ionable dress is an enormous expense ; 
and a toilet which might to uninitiated 
eyes appear the perfection of simplicity, 
is sometimes one which represents a small 
fortune. 

It is not necessary, however, to go to 
such expense in following present fash- 
ions. One may dress very inexpensively, 
and yet be fashionable, if only the gen- 
eral style is in accordance with modern 
taste. Thus, one of the pretty brocaded 
delaines may be adopted instead of a plain 
tissue embroidered by hand. The effect 
is nearly the same, if made up by a clever 
couturiere. Brocaded or printed borders 
are arranged so as to form the trimming 
of the skirt and bodice; square or peaked 
panels are described upon the skirt; a 














Figaro jacket, vest, or plastron over the 
bodice. Two different materials are often 
combined, one plain, the other figured, 
and the modiste’s skill consists in varying 
such combinations as much as possible, 
but always in the peculiar style which pre- 
vails in modern fashion. 


Light draperies and paniers are added 


to the clinging skirt, and the bodice is 
made in a great variety of shapes. The 
corselet, low and peaked at the waist, with 
a full chemisette to finish the bodice, is 
one of the patterns preferred by young 
ladies ; another is the plaited fichu crossed 
in front, and remaining slightly open at 
the top. The perfectly clinging curiass- 
bodice without seams in front is adopted 
by some, but requires a very perfect fig- 
ure, while the bodice plaited in at the 
waist is becoming to very slight girls. A 
medium between these two is the bodice 
slightly plaited in the middle of the front 
only, while the. back and side pieces are 
quite plain. Trimmings in the shape of 
velvet, ribbons, or brocaded fancy gal- 
loons, are put on in circles in the upper 
part of the bodice; this trimming is re- 
peated round the foot of the skirt. 

There was a time when a black dress 
was never seen at a wedding; now, on 
the contrary, black is most fashionable 
for weddings. The dress itself is of the 
richest, and the skirt is edged round with 
a lace flounce, embroidered with glitter- 
ing gems. The jacket bodice is opened 
also over a waistcoat of the same glitter- 
ing embroidery, composed of pearls, ru- 
bies, emeralds, sapphires, and diamonds ; 
and it is, moreover, edged round with a 
deep lace flounce, like the flounce on the 
skirt, and the sleeves are likewise entirely 
of the same lace. We may call this a 
black costume if we will, but there is very 
little of the black about it. 

Another black costume has the front of 
the skirt edged round with a band of 
maize-colored marabouts, and the train is 
of black lace over maize silk. The sleeves 
and under chemisette are of maize silk 
covered with black lace, and the jacket 
bodice is‘edged round with tiny mara- 
bouts. 

Another toilet, more difficult to de- 
scribe, is of black lace, with black satin 
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ribbons falling all round from the waist. 
Round the bottom of the skirt an em- 
broidery of golden braid and jet, with 
gold and jet spots scattered over the 
whole dress. 

A corselet‘of gold embroidery, studded 
with jet. High collar to match; and also 
the wristbands of the long, full sleeves. 


NEW WOOLENS. 


All the importers and other authorities 
unite in saying that during the coming 
season the predominating color will be 
black. More new black goods are seen, 
certainly, but the beauty of them is so 
great that it will be no hardship to wear 
them. 

The mohair crystallette is produced, 
finer and more lustrous than before, in 
several weights and degrees of fineness. 
That which has silk warp is, of course, 
the handsomest and most durable, and 
for a dress that is to have downright hard 
wear nothing can equal it. Dust falls off 
it, and dirt finds no lodging-place. It 
will not crease, or wrinkle, warp, or fade. 

The new English serge in black is an 
excellent value, durable and always hand- 
some. It is woven rather more closely 
than heretofore, and with rather a 
smoother surface. 

Camel’s hair comes in three weights 
and five qualities. The hairy surfaced is 
considered the best and most serviceable, 
and it makes a superb gown for a refined 
lady, always presentable, always hand- 
some. 

The wool Henriettas and cashmeres 
vary but little from those seen before, 
only that each succeeding season there is 
a slight improvement in the weave or the 
wool, which I do not know, but there is 
a softer feel and firmer tone. 

The black silk warp Henriettas are 
now as ever unapproachable for their 
rich, lustrous beauty and frosty over- 
bloom. I cannot call to mind any black 
silk that makes as beautiful a dress as a 
Priestly Henrietta. 

Blouse corsages in pale crépon, which 
also may be of different material from 
the skirt, show up well with colored em- 
broideries as trimming. The embroidery 
is placed at the opening of the throat, on 
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the collar, makes tiny bretelles on the 
shoulders, and for the top of the sleeves. 
A ribbon belt confines the waist, and is 
knotted on the left side, the blouse escap- 
ing below in a small puff, which droops 
over and conceals the top of the skirt. 


OVER SILK SKIRTS. 


When the thin muslins, crépons, or! 


gandies, and veilings are worn over the 
dainty colored silk petticoats the effect is 
charming. The skirts of these dresses 
have no other lining than the changeable 
or solid pale silk of the petticoat. 

Young girls’ dresses are of pale pink 
coarse crépon de chine, shirred at the 
waist under a soft folded sash of pink 
surah, with long ends crossing at the back. 
A thick ruche of white Chantilly lace is 
around the bottom of the skirt. For a 
wrap a half-long cape of white Chantilly, 
with a wired Mary Stuart collar and a 
lace ruche on the shoulders. The cape 
is open at the front and connected by two 
silver clasps with niello ornamentation. 
Black stockings and black shoes are worn 
with this, and the white silk gloves have 
lace tops embroidered in pink silk. 

A beautiful dress for a young girl is of 
cream veiling, cut in one from top to 
bottom and confined at the waist by seven 
rows of shirring. The neck is cut down 
a trifle, and encircled by a drooping frill 
of silk muslin, edged with silver cord. 
The sleeves, close to the elbow, form a 
puff above, which is caught together with 
a thin silver chain; a necklace at the 
throat is composed of similar chains. 


PARASOLS. 


A bride’s parasol is of white silk 
honeycombed netting over white satin ; 
it has a fringe of lilies of the valley and 
clusters of pale green narrow ribbon at 
intervals. Another is pale yellow netting 
over the same colored satin, and has a 
few yellow flowers and a stained ivory 
handle of quaint Japanese design. 


WHITE AND YELLOW. 


The fancy for yellow is seen in an ef- 
fective dress of white serge. The coat 
waist has revers of yellow serge of a pale 
shade on the jacket’s fronts, which open 
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on a vest of the yellowserge. This vest 
is very long and wide, and is lapped 
double-breasted, with the collar notched 
like that of a man’s frock-coat. Two 
rows of large pearl buttons are set down 
the front and on pocket laps, which are 
put low on the vest. The sleeves have 
deep yellow cuffs that are turned back to 
flare widely. A white linen collar and 
white crape scarf bow is worn. Theskirt 
is in close bell shape without trimming. 
Yellow shoes and chamois leather gloves 
are pretty with this dress. The cap is of 
white cloth, with visor of yellow leather 
and band of gold braid. 

In pale gray-blue veiling is a remark- 
ably pretty toilet, with a line of rather 
deep blue running through it. The three- 
quarter length coat is finished off with 
large pockets and very deep revers fast- 
ened back by large mother of pearl but- 
tons. Another beautiful dress is a cream- 
grounded cloth, with almost invisible 
lines of yellow introduced into it. This 
has a little jacket lined with yellow silk, 
and is finished off all round with pipings 
of yellow silk cord. 

Crépon dresses come in so many 
beautiful colors that their inexpensive 
prettiness commends them to all persons 
of taste. The skirts are bordered with 
one or two narrow flounces, and the 
basques have one deep flounce ; the waist- 
bands have gold or silver braid on them, 
forming a deep point in front, and are 
carried up the sides of the bodice in a 
very stylish way. The sleeves are full at 
the top, and have a frill, edged with the 
braid and lined with contrasting silk, 
standing up like an epaulet on the 
shoulder. 


WRAPPER GOWNS. 


Fine French nainsook of a delicate 
color, pale lavender, pink, or china blue, 
is made up in dainty wrapper gowns of 
loose, comfortable shape that serve as 
lounging-wrappers in the daytime and 
also as night-gowns. They are made full 
and straight, with large sleeves, wide col- 
lar, and broad cuffs, with points or scal- 
lops button-holed on the edges. The 
front is tucked from throat to waist, and 
buttoned straight down the left side, with 














a scalloped frill as trimming. The back 
is tucked as a yoke, .and there are button- 
holes worked at near intervals around the 
waist, through which a ribbon is passed 
to draw the gown closely about the 
wearer. Similar wrappers are made of 
white nainsook woven in lace-like stripes 
and powdered with lavender or blue 
fleur-de-lis, coral branches, or polka dots 
of bright color.—Harper’s Bazar. 


HOME DECORATION AND FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK. 


A COMBINED bookcase, writing-table 

and dressing-table, is a multum in 
parvo that will be found very useful where 
space is restricted, as is the case in the 
ordinary American flat. Such a piece of 
furniture would be very desirable also in a 


Gombination Writina Pak, 
Baak- Cove § Dresing Tenle- 
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yacht cabin, and it might be made to 
serve as a washstand as well. The desk 
is hinged, so that it can be closed if de- 
sired, and the space above the dressing- 
table is filled with a framed mirror. 

Figure 6 represents a double chair-roll, 
which is both artistic and useful. 

It is made of a heavy material which is 
known as tenting-cloth. It is fourteen 
inches by ten. 

The colors used for the decorations on 
it are rich yellow and dull browns. The 
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designs are wild flowers done in oil. The 
two cushions or rolls are fastened together 
with six brass rings which are covered 











with crocheting in silk. Both rolls are 
finished with silk tassels in yellow and 
brown, four being on each. 


Figure 8 shows a handkerchief case 
made of ivorine and lined with pale green 
India silk. ‘The bottom is seven inches 
square and the corners meet together over 
the silk. The edges of the ivorine are 





cut in star-shaped flowers and outlined in 
gold paint. 

A full bag of the silk is securely 
fastened to a square of card-board, which 
has been wadded and covered with the 
silk. 

This is fastened inside the ivorine. 
Draw-strings of narrow green ribbon are 
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used to form a ruffle and finish the top.— 
Decorator and Furnisher. 

Here is an idea for a small withdraw- 
ing-room or boudoir: Tint the walls with 
soft china pink, and tone them down 
with lace hangings. Nottingham curtain 
stuff looks exceedingly well and, as we all 
know, is not expensive. After tacking 
them on the wall finish the top with a 
flounce about fifteen or sixteen inches in 
length. By dividing a curtain you will 
get the finished edge for the bottom of 
your flounce. The pink thus covered 
becomes very delicate, and forms a beau- 
tiful background for water-color drawings. 
The whole room should be kept as deli- 
cate as possible with softly tinted china 
as a decoration. 


A CONVENIENT BUREAU SACHET. 


Buy some soft rose-colored cheese- 
cloth and cut two pieces to fit the bureau 
drawers; between them place a layer of 
cotton batting sprinkled with sachet- 
powder, tuft all together evenly with a 
pretty shade of rose silk; next make a 
pocket on each end. Before sewing the 
pockets on the sachet, embroider in fancy 
letters the word ‘‘Gloves’’ on the nar- 
row pocket and the word ‘‘ Handker- 
chiefs ’’ on the other. Use pink silk of 
a deeper shade for the lettering, tufting, 
and for the small flowers powdered over 
the pockets; baste the pockets in place ; 
then turn in and baste down the four 
edges of the sachet, including the 
pockets; feather-stitch the edges with 
the embroidery-silk, remove the basting- 
threads and the bureau sachet will be 
finished. —Zadies’ Home Journal. 


A CHARMING BANNER. 


Please do not feel frightened when you 
hear that this banner is to be painted on 
bolting-cloth, for this style of painting, 
although it looks very difficult, is quite 
simple when the work is properly 
mounted. Even if you have little ex- 
perience in painting, you can succeed on 
this transparent material, as you can see 
your model under your work all the time. 
Take a piece of white bolting-cloth half 
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a yard long and fourteen inches wide. 
Fasten it with artists’ tacks to an em- 
broidery frame (or to a frame roughly 
made of four strips of pine). Select a 
picture to copy—something nautical if 
possible—a while-sailed yacht and a 
glimpse of the sea seen through the trees ; 
a group of rosy cherubs in a flower-laden 
boat ; or perhaps a mermaid gracefully 
combing her long hair. Have your model 
exactly of the size you intend to make 
your painting—about eight inches wide. 
Tack it to the other side of your frame, 
so that it cannot move while you are at 
work. Do not allow the bolting-cloth to 
loosen while you are working, as the wet 
paint must not come in contact with the 
model. Use water-color paints—Prussian 
blue and neutral tint in thin washes for 
the sea and sky, Hooker’s green and 
burnt sienna for the trees. Be careful 
not to add the finishing touches until the 
first coats of paint are dry, for if you do 
the paint will run in a most disagreeable 
way. The boats may be put in with Chi- 
nese white shaded with neutral tint or 
Vandyck brown. If your model happens 
to be a photograph or an engraving, copy 
it in monochrome—that is, sepia or neu- 
tral tint, with white for the high lights. 

A graceful group of flowers on this di- 
aphanous silk has an exquisite effect. 
Meadow-pinks, daisies, or lilies are all 
easy to paint. Indeed, it is quite as easy 
to work on bolting-cloth as to draw on a 
child’s ground-glass slate. For each 
strand of the fringe take five small din- 
gle-shells ; make a hole at the top and 
bottom of each, and string them like 
beads on coarse white silk. Sew these 
strings closely together across the bottom. 
Buy a fourteen-inch gilt rod (price at the 
fancy stores about fifteen cents), sew the 
top of your banner to the little gilt rings 
which come on the rod, and suspend by 
the chain. This shell fringe when moved 
by a current of air will tingle like fairy 
bells. —Harper’s Young People. 





TEA-TABLE NEEDLE NOVELTIES. 
DAINTY CAKE-BASKET. 


Among the novelties for the tea-table 
is a dainty cake-basket, made by taking 
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a pretty hand-painted or decorated plate, 
to which fasten a handle, which can be 
bought at any crockery store, and is 
very inexpensive. These handles are 
round, and are wound with white, cream, 


or gaslight green ribbon ; one-inch width 


is wide enough. It requires two yards 
for the handle, allowing about one yard 
for the bows on each side of the handle. 
Oftentimes a dainty doily, worked in 
white, yellow, or pink filo silk, is put in 
the plate. 


PLATE DOILIES. 


Where tea is served on a polished table 
without a tablecloth, dainty plate doilies 
are placed under each plate. These are 
either hemstitched, fringed, or the design 
worked with the buttonhole short-and- 
long stitch, so the design can be cut out 
on the edge. 


BREAD DOILY. 


An odd but pretty bread doily is made 
with a design of pansies in a circle. 
These are marked in two shades of laven- 
der filo silk in the buttonehole long-and- 
short stitch, and then are cut out around 
the edges ; put a little yellow in the cen- 
tre. By buttonhole long-and-short stitch 
is meant simple tipping, only buttonhole 
it at theeedges. 


OLIVE DOILY. 


Olives look the prettiest and most in- 
viting when in a cut-glass ‘dish, and un- 
der the dish is an olive doily about ten 
inches wide, worked in two shades of 
gaslight green filosilk. The leaves tipped 
in the lightest shade, and the olives 
worked in the darning-stitch in the other 
shade of green. 


ROSE BOWL DOILIES. 


Exquisite doilies for cut-glass rose 
bowls are made of the fine silk bolting- 
cloth. A square, bordered by clover 
leaves, worked in white filoselle, and 
edged with gold thread, is exceedingly 
pretty. Or, if one prefers color, the 
clover-leaves may be worked in two 
shades of clover-leaf green, and edged 


with Japanese gold thread. The edge 
of the mat should then be trimmed off 
in the shape of the embroidered leaves. 
These have a delicate, transparent look, 
which sets off the brilliancy of the glass, 
as no heavier material can do.—JZady’s 
Home Journal. 





RECIPES. 


HICKEN A LA MARENGO.—Cut 
a fowl into neat pieces. Heat four 
or five tablespoonfuls of sweet oil with a 
finely-chopped onion or a clove of garlic, 
and a liberal seasoning of salt and white 
pepper. When quite hot lay in the pieces 
of chicken, and fry them for twenty-five 
or thirty minutes, stirring and turning 
them constantly all the time; meanwhile, 
boil together as much stock as you require 
for sauce, with a squeeze of lemon juice, 
the tiniest pinch of sugar, and two or 
three green (spring) onions. Let it all 
boil for fifteen or twenty minutes, then 
strain it through cheese-cloth or a hair 
sieve, add two spoonfuls of the oil in 
which the chicken was cooked, heat it 
well, dish the fowl neatly, pour the sauce 
over it, and garnish with fried eggs and 
triangular pieces of fried bread alter- 
nately. Serve very hot. The secret of 
this dish is the frying in olive oil; no 
other gives the same flavor. 

CHICKEN JELLY.—Take a chicken—an 
old hen will do—put it into a cloth and 
beat it with a rolling-pin till all the bones 
are broken and it is flattened. Lay it in 
a stewpan with a pint and a half of cold 
water—or a little more if it is very large 
—and some salt, and let it stew gently 
for a long time. Strain it off, and, when 
cold, clear off all the fat carefully. Warm 
it again and pour it into a mold to get 
cold. 

If this jelly is required stronger, or to 
vary the flavor a little, veal may be added. 
This must never be allowed to boil over, 
even for one moment, as that quite spoils 
it, weakens the jelly, and takes away the 
flavor of pure chicken which invalids so 
much like. 

CHICKEN CusTARD. — Beat a small 
chicken so as to break its bones, stew it 
in about one pint and a half of water— 
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cold water must be used—with a little 
salt, for two hours. Strain and add the 
yelk of six eggs, or of four whole eggs. 
Heat this till it almost, but not quite, 
boils, then pour it into little molds, and 
let it cool. 

CHICKEN FRIED IN BATTER.—Cut up 
young, tender chickens, dip in egg bat- 
ter, fry in boiling lard. Serve with cream 
gravy. 

MAYONNAISE OF SWEETBREADS.—Clean 
and parboil one pair of sweetbreads, throw 
them in cold water for half an hour; re- 
move the fat and skin and cover with 
fresh boiling water ; add a teaspoonful of 
salt and simmer gently for half an hour. 
When done, stand aside to cool, and 
when cold, cut into thin slices. Rub the 
bottom of a dish with an onion and pour 
in half a pint of mayonnaise. Place a 
thin slice of onion in the middle of the 
bowl, arrange lettuce leaves around it; 
mix the sweetbreads carefully with the 
mayonnaise and put in the centre of the 
dish. 

SWEETBREAD PattiEs (Vo/ au Vent).— 
Rinse and boil some sweetbreads until 
tender, and blanch them by throwing 
into cold water. Put a piece of butter 
into a tinned saucepan, and, when this is 
hot, add the sweetbread, some flour, stock, 
salt and pepper, and some lemon juice, 
to improve the taste. Let this heat all 
together and cut them into small pieces. 
Have ready your vo/-au-vent pastry cases, 
well baked, fill them (three-quarters full) 
with the sweetbread, pour the sauce over 
them to fill up, then put on the cover and 
serve hot. ‘These can be made in the 
same way with remains of chicken or veal. 

BroILtED STEAK.—Place a thick, ten- 
der steak on a well-greased gridiron and 
set over hot coals; when done on one 
side, turn. Have ready a dish with 
melted butter, lay the steak, without 
pressing it, on the dish, baste and return 
to the gridiron. When done, place again 
on the dish, season with butter, salt, and 
pepper, and garnish with fried potatoes. 

FisH Cakes (A French way).—Chop 
up the flesh of the fish, take half the same 
weight in butter and half the weight of 
bread-crumb, which should have soaked 
in milk for about two hours; pound the 
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three ingredients thoroughly in a bowl, 
season with salt, pepper, and nutmeg, one 
egg and as many more yelks as will be 
needed to thicken the mixture sufficiently 
to roll it out (half an inch thick) ona 
well-floured board. Cut and roll into 
fingers, strain the liquor in which the ffsh 
remains have been boiling, put it back on 
the fire, and, when it boils, put in the 
rolls, which will swell considerably ; take 
them out, cut them into short pieces, and 
put them back fora moment. They can 
be kept in this stock for several days. Use 
them as the sweetbread for small patties, 
or brown and serve as fish cakes. 

BoiLeD FisH.—Clean and rub with 
salt, sew up in a thin cloth, put in the 
bottom of a large kettle, cover with 
water, to which add half a teacupful of 
vinegar, a tablespoonful of salt, five pep- 
per-corns, one onion, and a blade of 
mace. Boil very slowly until done; take 
up carefully and serve with egg sauce. 
Garnish with sliced lemon. 

STEAMED Fisu.—Place tail of fish in 
its mouth and secure it, lay on a plate, 
pour over it a half-pint of vinegar sea- 
soned with pepper and salt; let stand an 
hour in the refrigerator, then pour off the 
vinegar, and put in a steamer over boil- 
ing water; steam twenty minutes, or 
longer if the fish is very large (when 
done the meat easily parts from the 
bone) ; drain well, and serve 8n a nap- 
kin garnished with curled parsley. 

Oxra Soup.—Slice a large onion and 
put in a frying-pan with a slice of fat 
bacon ; let brown. Cut up two quarts of 
okra and two large tomatoes, put in a 
soup-kettle with alittle parsley, cook 
slowly half an hour, add the onion with 
a pod of red pepper. The kettle should 
have half a gallon of water in it; boil 
one hour. 

A Bep oF ‘‘Russian’’ Eccs.—Boil 
four or five eggs hard ; shell and cut them 
in halves, removing the yelks carefully. 
Mix together about a tablespoonful each 
of cold boiled carrot and turnip, cut in 
tiny dice, boiled green peas and string 
beans (or take some from a can of mace- 
doine vegetables), add a little finely- 
chopped herbs, salt, and pepper. Toss 
them in thick mayonnaise sauce, fill the 











egg whites with the salad, remove the tips 
so that they will stand, dish on a bed of 
shredded lettuce, and pass the yelks of 
the eggs through a sieve in small heaps 
on the lettuce. 

BEATEN Biscuir.—Sift one quart of 
flour, mix with it a teaspoonful of salt, 
a tablespoonful of lard and sweet milk 
enough to make a dough. Beat hard for 
twenty minutes, cut out, prick with a 
fork, and bake ina very hot oven. 

PottED BEEF AND Ham.—Some old 
recipes for both: Slice thinly four pounds 
of lean raw beef. Beat the slices with a 
rolling pin. Sprinkle over them about a 
tablespoonful of powdered cloves, a salt- 
spoonful of mace (or more if you are fond 
of this flavor). Season the meat highly 
with salt and pepper, add about a pinch of 
cayenne ; leave the meat in a cold place 
in this spice, turning it once or twice. 
Put it then ina jar. Add water enough 
to cook it, but not enough to cover it. 
Tie a piece of thick brown paper over it, 
cover it with a plate, and let it stand in 
a slow oven for eight or ten hours, where 
it will codk slowly. Let the meat get 
cold in the jar after cooking to a shred, 
then pound it to a paste, using a little of 
the gravy. Pack the meat in jars, the 
little Scotch or English marmalade jars 
being very nice for this purpose. Pour a 
little melted butter over the jar, and set 
it away to get cold. It will keep for 
some time in a cold place. When served 
it should be taken out of the jar whole, 
and cut in thin slices with a sharp knife. 

For potted ham, take two pounds of 
lean ham and half a pound of fat ham. 
Mince it and pound it to a paste. Sea- 
son it with a teaspoonful of powdered 
mace, a quarter of a nutmeg, and a salt- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper. Press this 
mixture closely into little jars. Tie 
brown paper over each. Set them ina 
pan of hot water and let them cook slowly 
for three-quarters of an hour; then take 
them out and press down the contents as 
tightly as you can and cover each with 
clarified lard. If you wish the potted 
beef devilled, use a little extra cayenne 
and add alittle good ‘‘devil’’ sauce to 
the gravy, so says the English recipe.— 
New York T ue. 
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SOME WAYS OF MAKING SANDWICHES. 

Ecc SANDWICHES.—These are not to 
be made by a recipe which once appeared 
for them: ‘‘ Boil fresh eggs five minutes ; 
peel, take a little white off from each 
end ; cut the rest in four slices and put 
between bread and butter.’’ That com- 
pound would be but little better than the 
egg in its natural state. Hard-boiled 
eggs, for any purpose, should be cooked 
in water just below the boiling point not 
less than twenty minutes; then the yelk, 
instead of being tough, will be soft and 
mealy. ‘To make sandwiches, use eggs 
thus boiled ; chop fine; add a teaspoon- 
ful of butter for each egg, and salt and 
pepper to season; mix well together. 
The butter in the mixture holds it to- 
gether when cold. Spread on slices of 
buttered bread, and put them together. 
A little chopped ham may be mixed with 
the egg for a variety. 

CHICKEN SANDWICHES. — Boil the 
chicken, remove all bones, etc., and 
chop the meat; season with salt and 
pepper, and celery or celery salt, if liked. 
Boil the broth down to a small quantity ; 
mix with the meat; press, so it can be 
cut in slices, and put between slices of 
bread, or the chicken may be chopped 
with celery and mixed with a salad dress- 
ing and thus make chicken-salad sand- 
wiches. 

CHEESE SANDWICHES, — Grate the 
cheese and make into a paste, with a little 
cream or melted butter. If liked, season 
with salt, cayenne pepper, and mustard. 
Spread this paste on thin slices of bread 
and put together. 

SARDINE SANDWICHES may be made 
with bread. Drain off the oil; lay the 
sardines on soft paper to absorb all the 
oil possible. Pick over with silver knife 
and fork, removing the bones, etc., and 
mincing fine. For a box of sardines, use 
the juice of a small lemon, and one or 
two teaspoonfuls of melted butter, a speck 
of cayenne pepper and salt. Sometimes 
the mixture is rubbed through a sieve, 
but that is not necessary in every case. 
Spread the bread with this paste. Oil 
would be preferred to melted butter by 
many, and sometimes a slice of ripe 
tomato is put in each sandwich. 
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SALMON SANDWICHES. — Canned or 
fresh salmon may be prepared very much 
like the sardines, and makes very accep- 
table sandwiches. Slices of cucumber 
make an agreeable addition to these. 

LoBSTER MAYONNAISE SANDWICH is 
merely a convienient way of carrying 
lobster salad to a picnic, and is prepared 
like the chicken salad. 

Lettuce, watercresses, or nasturtium 
leaves are often combined with sardines 
in sandwiches. A recent cookery book 
gives elegant directions for sandwiches of 
paté de foie gras, caviare, anchovy paste, 
mushrooms, etc.; but these articles are 
not always at hand, and always are ex- 
pensive. Calves’ or ox liver can be pre- 
pared so as to nearly resemble paté de foie 
gras by boiling, chopping, rubbing 
through a strainer, and highly seasoning. 

Though perhaps the .name does not 
rightfully belong to such compounds, 
slices of bread and butter with a layer of 
jelly or jam or preserved fruit between 
form an excellent substitute for a sand- 
wich. 

QUAKER PuppINc.—Put a teaspoonful 
of grated bread-crumbs into a_ bowl. 
Beat four eggs, with two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, a small pinch of salt, and two 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch ; stir it into 
a quart of milk, pour over the bread- 
crumbs, and put into a greased pudding- 
dish, and steam one hour. Serve cold 
with lemon sauce. 

WuipreD CREAM PuppiInc.—Cover 
half an ounce of gelatine with cold water 
and let it soak an hour. Whip a pint of 
cream. Puta pint of milk on to boil, 
to which add the gelatine, and strain. 
Beat the yelks of four eggs and a cupful 
of sugar together; stir in the boiling 
milk. Remove from the fire and flavor. 
When cool, place on ice and stir until 
thick, then add the whipped cream ; mix 
and set on ice to harden. Serve with 
whipped cream. 

CoLtpD MERINGUE PuppINGc.—Soak a 
pint of stale sponge-cake crumbs in a 
quart of milk. Beat the yelks of three 
eggs and a teacupful of sugar together, 
and add to the cake-crumbs and milk; 
flavor with the juice and grated rind of 
one lemon. Pour into a deep pudding- 
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dish and bake half an hour. Whip the 
whites of the eggs, sweeten and put a 
layer over the pudding, then a layer of 
currant jelly, then another of the whites 
of the eggs. Set in the oven to brown. 
Place on ice, and serve cold without 
sauce. 

CoLD CHOCOLATE PUDDING.—Put two 
ounces of chocolate into a sauce-pan and 
melt it, stirring until smooth. Boil a pint 
of milk, thicken with four tablespoonfuls 
of corn-starch. Beat the whites of four 
eggs to astiff froth, add them, with half 
a cupful of sugar, to the milk. Take 
from the fire, flavor, and add one-half 
the mixture, with the chocolate. Coola 
pudding mold, put in the bottom half 
the white mixture, then all the dark, and 
then the remainder of the white. Serve 
cold with vanilla cream sauce. 

ORANGE PuppING.—Juice and pulp of 
eight oranges, and the juice of two lem- 
ons. Dissolve one ounce of gelatine ina 
cup of boiling water ; cool, and add it to 
the oranges with a pint of clarified sugar. 
Stir and pour in a mold. 

A Breap Puppinc.—Stir well together 
the beaten yelk of six eggs and three 
ounces of powdered sugar; mix in two 
ounces of grated bread, any delicate flav- 
oring you fancy, and the white of four 
eggs, whisked to a stiff snow, stirred 
lightly in at last. Have a pudding 
mold well buttered, sprinkle in it some 
finely shred blanched almonds, and lay 
here and there a thin slice of candied 
orange or lemon peel. Put the mixture 
into the mold and steam it with care. 
Boil a half-pound of sugar to candy heat, 
and pour it over the pudding when it is 
turned out of the mold. Serve im- 
mediately. 

Fruit Puppinc.—Three pints of milk, 
eight Boston crackers, split and buttered, 
six eggs beaten light, two cups of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, quarter of a nut- 
meg, grated, half a teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, one pound of stoned raisins, quarter 
of a pound of currants. Boil the milk, 
and then add sugar, eggs, and flavoring. 
Butter a deep pudding-dish, put on a 
layer of crackers and moisten with a little 
of the custard, then add a layer of fruit, 
and do this till all isin the dish. Pour 
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over the rest of the custard and bake ina 
slow oven. Brown at the last, and eat 
hot with or without sauce. 

CaBLE Puppinc.—Bake in two layers. 
One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one 
cup of milk, three and a half cups of 
flour, three eggs, one-half teaspoonful of 
soda, one teaspoonful of cream-tartar ; 
use yelks in cake; save whites for top. 
Beat whites to stiff froth with sugar. 
After spreading on the whites, put cake 
in oven and let it brown. Cut and sugar 
pineapple (or any other fruit in season) 
several hours before using, and put be- 
tween cake when hot. 

HARLEQUIN PuppInG.—To one pint 
of boiling water add three tablespoonfuls 
of corn-starch (wet in a little cold water), 
the juice of two large lemons, and one 
cupful of sugar; cook till thick; take 
off, and when a little cool, add the beaten 
whites of two eggs. Divide into four 
parts. Into one stir chocolate, into the 
next a little spinach green, and dissolve 
a sheet of red isinglass in hot water for 
the pink shade of the next; leave the 
rest white, and put into the mold in 
layers. Over this, when served, pour a 
custard made of the yelks of three eggs 
to one pint of milk. When it is thick 
enough to take from the fire, be sure and 
strain. Sweeten and flavor. This adds 
the yellow color. 

DEssERT Cakes.—Take a quarter of a 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of 
sifted sugar, quarter of a pound of ground 
rice, one-quarter teaspoonful baking-pow- 
der, three eggs. Beat the butter to a 
cream, sift in the sugar and rice, add the 
baking-powder, mix thoroughly, and ‘stir 
in the eggs well beaten ; pour into patty- 
pans, and bake in a moderate oven for 
ten minutes. Ice the cakes; whip the 
whites of two eggs to a strong froth, beat 
into them twelve ounces of sugar, finely 
sifted, a little vanilla or lemon essence ; 
beat for half an hour, take the cakes out 
of the oven, put the icing on them, and 
return to the oven to harden. The icing 
may be colored with a few drops of 
cochineal. 

GINGER Cakes.—Take one pound of 
flour, one pound loaf sugar, one ounce of 
powdered ginger, cinnamon, and cloves, 


two tablespoonfuls of water; mix well 
together, roll very thin, cut into shapes, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Rock Biscurrs.—Take three eggs, one 
ounce candied orange peel, one ounce 
powdered sugar, two ounces almonds. 
Beat the whites of three eggs to a strong 
froth, stir in the sugar, orange peel ‘cut 
in small pieces, and the almonds, minced 
finely ; beat till the mixture is quite stiff ; 
if not firm enough add more almonds and 
sugar, put some wafer paper on iron 
plates, and put a teaspoonful of the mix- 
ture to form a biscuit, piling them high 
in the centre ; bake in aslow oven till of 
a pale brown. 

CHOCOLATE Biscuits.—Take a quarter 
of a pound of grated chocolate, quarter 
pound powdered sugar, a dessertspoonful 
of flour, white of one egg. Mix the in- 
gredients thoroughly together, take pieces 
the size of a walnut, roll them out thinly, 
bake on a buttered tin in a moderate oven 
for fifteen minutes; while warm shape 
them over a ruler, and place on a sieve 
to dry. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. S. T.—You will find the follow- 
ing an excellent recipe for canning corn: 

After husking and nicely silking the 
ears, with a sharp knife shave off the ends 
of the kernels, then scrape the rest clean 
from the cob. When you have the 
amount you wish to can, put it in any 
size of Mason can you choose, and, with 
a wooden potato-masher, crowd in all 
you can—some of the milk will run over, 
but enough will remain. After all is 
ready put on rubber and screw top on, 
but not perfectly tight. Put enough water 
in wash-boiler to nearly cover cans when 
they are standing up. Fold a cloth and 
place it on the bottom so that the heat 
will not break the cans. Put it over the 
fire and place cans enough to fill the bot- 
tom (if you have as many). Place a 
board with a weight on top of cans so 
they won’t float. After boiling one hour 
and a half remove one can at a time and 
tighten the cover of it, then put it back 
and boil one hour and a half longer, when 
it is done. Some of the juice will boil 
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over, but if your cans are well filled they 
will be full when opened. 

Younc HousEKEEPER.—If your floors 
are covered with matting the following 
directions for cleaning them will be 
best : 

Do not use a broom, for it will tear the 
strands in a short time. A long-handled 
bristle-brush, such as is used for oil-cloth, 
is the nicest and will remove the dust 
best, for the soft bristles can go into 
crevices that a broom would miss. 
Always, when possible, brush the matting 
the lengthwise of the grain, and the 
strands of straw will not wear and break 
as quickly as though brushed across. 

SociETy.—Ornaments for the hair in 
light and dark shell are being much used, 
and in some combs the two shades are 
deftly blended. A design of a bird on a 
twig in the two colors, and another of a 
griffin are particular favorites. Now that 
these fancy combs are so fashionable for 
day wear with bonnets, as well as in the 
evening, these novelties will be accepta- 
ble.. There are others, not so costly, with 
cut silver designs, which look like bril- 
liants, and are most effective in the hair. 
A quaint sword-hilt, and a coronet are 
popular designs as is also.the fleur de is. 
There are other fancy combs, many with 
only two teeth, with cut garnet cabo- 
chons, which look well in fair hair, and 
also with clusters of small green sweet- 
water grapes. 

The loveliest fans are of natural col- 
ored or white marabouts, tipped with 
ostrich, and with a few ostrich fibres put 
in amongst the soft down of the mara- 
bout. The mounts are of tortoise shell. 
There are beautiful fans in lace and 
painted crepe de China and gauze. 

DRESSMAKER.—The new French tailor- 
made dresses have the close coat sleeve 
lightly trimmed on the top of the arm, 
with a corresponding trimming at the 
wrists. A puff is very popularly used 
around the armhole, and this is always 
pretty upon slender women and children, 
and is more becoming to stout figures 
than the leg-o’-mutton sleeve. These 
pieces are graduated to a point at each 
end of the puff, which reaches quite un- 
der the arms. They cover the seam made 


by joining waist and sleeve, and, after 
being shirred, are easily adjusted. 

Dottie DimpLeE.—A gauntlet glove, 
called the Batswing, that has white stitch- 
ing on the hand and is gathered together 
with an elastic band on the inside of the 
wrist, is among the English novelties of 
the season. They come in tan and very 
dark gray. White gloves are becom- 
ing most popular with all kinds of 
costumes. For a dressy glove there is a 
pretty shade of gray Suede, with broad 
black stitching. For morning wear, a 
fine chevrette in tan and beaver shades is 
specially liked. 

NELLIE BLy.—Use braid, not ribbon, 
on your striped cloth dress. Pure white 
castile soap, used before retiring, with 
hot water, will not injure the complexion, 
and it is necessary to remove the dirt that 
collects in the pores of the skin. Rinse 
the face thoroughly, using hot water ; dry 
with a fine, soft cloth. If the skin is dry, 
rub a very little pure vaseline over it with 
the finger tips, working it into the skin 
well before going to bed, after the steam- 
ing face bath just described. If the skin 
is naturally oily, omit the vaseline. Ex- 
ercise in the open air, regular habits, and 
frequent bathing, with plenty of health- 
ful food, are the best recipes for a good 
complexion. Buttermilk applied at night 
and washed off in the morning, is said to 
remove freckles. Cucumber juice is also 
an excellent cosmetic. 

Micnon.—The newest colors for ‘< fall ’’ 
are already displayed in advance pattern- 
cards. All the tawny yellow and brown 
shades known as Cleopatra are in the 
lead; the golden browns, russets, the 
chaudron or copper dyes, and the dahlia, 
and other flower, fruit, and leaf shades ; 
also the dark-velvety reds and yellows of 
the nasturtium. 

L. A.—1. There are pretty designs in 
Pongee draperies for dining-room cur- 
tains. They are thirty-eight inches wide, 
and fifteen cents a yard. 2. Suspend 
from a pole. Have two widths opening 
in the centre. 3. For ‘roll-up curtains 
or shades,”’ get linen holland for dining- 
rooms, at one dollar and fifty cents a 
pair, with all fixtures. For the kitchen, 
paper ones, looking very much like the 
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holland, can be purchased as low as fifty 
cents a pair. 

Mrs. J. B.—The following is the recipe 
for ‘‘ pound cake’’ you asked for: 

Take one pound of fresh butter, one 
pound of loaf sugar, one pound of eggs, 
one and a quarter pounds of flour, one 
pound of currants, a quarter of a pound 
of candied peel, nutmeg. Put the butter 
in a clean pan, about milk warm, and stir 
it round till it becomes cream, then add 
the sugar pounded, and stir them together 
a few minutes, break in the eggs and beat 
together for five minutes; add the cur- 
rants, candied peel cut in thin slices, and 
grated nutmeg, then gradually add the 
flour; stir lightly together, pour into a 
buttered mold, and bake in a cool oven 
for about one and a half hours. 

FIANCEE.—I should prefer a tailor- 
made gown in some pretty brown shade, 
such as a tiny white hair line on brown, 
or a tweed in brown slightly flecked with 
white, or écru. Have a coat top with 
smart vest, revers, etc., which will form 
a dressy complete toilet, but also have 
a couple of blouses, and an open-fronted 
jacket to match costume, or in plain 
brown of harmonizing tint so that you 
may vary the costume, and wear the 
blouses and open coat on warm morn- 
ings. Brown will be much worn this 
autumn, and it is so adaptable and may 
be worn with many pretty soft colors, 
such as pink, pale blue, ivory, etc. The 
autumn mists are very troublesome, so 
avoid feathers and all material_ affected 
by damp, and provide yourself “with a 
neat felt hat and a traveling cloak of 
medium substance. 

Jim Jam.—If the dress was made three 
years since, you can certainly remove one 
or two widths from the skirt, and these 
will serve for néw tops to the sleeves and 
for a false hem round the skirt, which I 
should pipe with black silk or velvet. 
You do not describe shape of bodice, but 
if short on hips you could add a basque 
and have pockets of black silk or velvet, 
and could add revers to fronts to give the 
coat effect. You can easily enlarge the 
waistcoat by letting it out underneath the 
arms. A full front would spoil the style. 
White foulé with a light braiding of sil- 
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ver would make a charming vest to wear 
in change with the other. You may have 
to cut away a little of the bodice front to 
get the new coat style. 

STARLIGHT.—The muslin must be made 
up on a white or cream sateen foundation. 
It will look dirty if made upon gray. 
Chiffon, too, would be impossible with 
it. If the gray stripe runs at intervals 
throughout the muslin, I am afraid it will 
look terribly old-fashioned, but if it only 
appears as a border, use this for flounces. 
If you trim with color, use moss-green in 
a deep shade—in fact, almost olive. I 
should have a plain skirt, full back, and 
two gathered flounces round front and 
sides. Wear a black hat with shaded 
roses, and black velvet and lace. A Leg- 
horn, trimmed with velvet and roses, 
would do. Make the bodice with a deep- 
pointed basque, and round this put a 
crossway band of velvet, finishing in two 
little bows at the back. Also collar and 
cuffs of velvet. Bodice in small folds 
from shoulders back and front. 

Ivan.—You might have golden or 
crimson brown Bengaline or poplin, with 
Louis Quinze coat, with vest and facings 
of soft tinted pink brocade, and a Tuscan 
hat, trimmed with pink and red roses. 
Have your skirt plain, with just two small 
V openings, showing tiny panels of bro- 
cade, the openings in the Bengaline fas- 
tened back with small buttons in the 
style of the Garde Frangaise. This will 
be a charming toilet for September, 
and easily darkened for winter wear, if 
required. 

D. S. T.—The lank, moist feeling pro- 
ceeds from excessive perspiration, which 
also causes the hair to fall. Wash your 
head once a fortnight, using ammonia in 
each water. Use the quinine tonic 
nightly, and you will gradually find the 
head become less moist, and the hair 
crisper. 

HyacintH. — The paint should be 
either ivory-white, or else blue to match 
the ground of the paper. The pattern of 
the cretonne you send is exceedingly 
pretty, and will do admirably for the cur- 
tains. 

Macpiz.—I think there would be too 
much traffic to have a stained floor: felt 
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would answer better, though, where it is 
possible, I prefer the stain, but in your 
case I am afraid it would want constantly 
renewing to look well. 

EmiLy.—Please send stamped envelope 
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for addresses. The make of evening dress 
depends entirely upon the material, but 
few styles are prettier than the lace 
flounce round skirt and basque, and the 
deep Pierrot frill round the neck. 


THE STORY OF A NIHILIST. 


BY J. H. 


F another lodging in a new house in 
the Avenue du Maine, I have re- 
tained a shivering souvenir. This was 
formerly the dwelling of one of the chiefs 
of the celebrated Central Committee 
which caused so much talk in Russia in 
1879 and 1882, Tikhomiroff, who has 
since been converted to less revolutionary 
doctrines, and so been enabled to return 
to Russia. It was he who wrote the 
famous manifesto to Alexander III, after 
the assassination of Alexander II. ‘Tik- 
homiroff’s eye is prominent and restless. 
In the street he is constantly turning 
round. He is perpetually in a half- 
trembling state. For that matter, the 
man is sympathetic, excessively intelli- 
gent, and impartial by temperament. He 
is married, father of a family, and much 
pre-occupied with the future of his chil- 
dren. As for his fear of being followed 
and watched, it is justified ; no man ever 
had more spies after him. Before his 
pardon, he could never take a single step 
without being followed. His lodging 
was the object of a perpetual surveillance. 
He had horrible souvenirs, of which the 
following is a specimen ; 

After . the assassination of Alexander 
II, at the time of the terrible trial, those 
who were condemned to death were Tik- 
homiroff’s friends and his colleagues of 
the terrorist committee. He himself was 
under a perpetual menace at St. Peters- 
burg. If he were captured, his fate was 
certain and inevitable: he would be 
hanged. He did not dare to fly from 
Russia, or even to leave his house. He 


told me that if it had not been for his 
family and for his duty as a father, he 
would perhaps have given himself up, so 
dreadful was the feeling of insecurity. 
He could not sleep ; he had not a min- 
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ute’s respite ; always the grim expectation 
of the police officer, of imprisonment, 
judgment, the scaffold, and of his family 
left without support. 

Well, to these terrors yet another was 
added, and to these horrors a fresh hor- 
ror—the carts with those condemned to 
death had to pass along the street under 
Tikhomiroff’s window. His servant 
knew by sight several of the victims, be- 
cause she had seen them at her master’s 
house. Then took place this thrilling 
scene: Tikhomiroff, his wife, and the 
servant stood at the window, waiting, 
like the other inhabitants of the house, 
for the passage of the sinister cortége. 
This was inevitable ; for if the terrorist 
had not appeared at the window, he 
would certainly have been suspected by 
his neighbors and denounced. We can 
imagine the unhappy man’s state of mind, 
the agony of his whole being. And, in 
the midst of all that, one incessant ques- 
tion, returning like the fixed idea of a mad- 
man: ‘‘ Will the servant recognize the 
victims ? * * * will she recognize them?”’ 

If she recognizes them, if she makes a 
gesture, if she utters a cry, if she sighs 
even, it means death. Tikhomiroff waits. 
He is on the point of fainting. At. last 
the carts pass, with the culprits in their 
costumes of execution. Tikhomiroff 
watches the face of his servant. A vague 
rumor—the whisperings of a great crowd 
—the cortége reaches the window * * * 
Is it life? Is it death? Itislife! The 
servant did not recognize any of the v 
tims. But who can measure the immé 
sity of such moments of anguish, a 
who will feel astonished that the m 
who passed through this trial has liv 
ever since in perpetual alarm and ¢ 
trust >—arper’s Magazine. 
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Two AMERICAN GENTLEMEN. 


T were hard to find two men bearing 
the title in greater contrast in almost 
every respect than James Russell Lowell, 
the poet of Boston, and George Jones, 
the publisher of New York, who died the 
same day, almost the same hour. The 
one raised amid the environs of culture 
and refinement, the fruition of genera- 
tions of New England’s growth, the best 
blood of Massachusetts in his veins, his 
life sheltered and brilliant, one of ease 
and opportunity, living and dying in the 
home of his ancestors. 

The other, the son of Welsh emigrants, 
coming to Vermont early in the century, 
too poor to give their son anything but 
his courage and his character. 

The one coming from Cambridge, the 
other from a country store. One with 
all the advantages of a collegiate educa- 
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tion and travel, the other self-made and 
self-educated, both wielding an im- 
mense influence for the good, true, and 
right. George Jones refused the largest 
bribe ever offered aman to keep an ar- 
ticle out of his paper—five million dol- 
lars must have been hard to resist, yet 
the article was published and the Tweed 
Ring crushed. 

The character of Lowell is without a 


stain. Boys, here are two examples’ for 
you—one starting from the bottom, the 
other beginning at the top, yet both 


splendid types of the American Gentle- 
man. 


THE AMERICAN PHILISTINE. 


In direct contrast with the two 
can Gentlemen, comes the American 
Philistine, newly rich, proud of his 
money, snubbing his less fortunate neigh- 
bor. 

He has been the subject of a large 
amount of discussion lately, andat the 
last Harvard commencement Mr. Charles 
Lewis Slattery offered a ‘‘Remedy for 
American Philistinism ’’ that has so much 
good common sense in it that I wish every 
reader of this magazine could read it. 

The public school and the daily con- 
tact with boys of all degrees df refine- 
ment is his idea of a remedy. 

The man who teaches his children to 
think and feel themselves too good or too 
fine to associate with other children, and 
educates them at home or at a_ private 
school, is doing them an injustice that 
they will always regret. 

He teaches them to become toadies to 
the rich and snobs to their poorer com- 
panions. Iam a strong, firm believer in 
the refinement of home and the good of 
home influence—the American home is 
our ideal of life—but early contact with 
other children does more to make strong 
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character, stimulate all that is noble and 
ambitious in a child than forty private 
tutors or governors can do. If the public 
school is not as good as you think it 
might be, go to work at improving it. 
Think of the good you and your chil- 
dren can do for others—the refinement 
of your children will help the others who 


have not had the advantages of such a 
home—we are not in this world only for 
ourselves and ours. 

Don’t neglect the Public Schools and 
don’t feel ashamed to send your children, 
where they can learn, as in no other place 
on earth, to become good, honest, and 
true American citizens. 





OUR BOARD OF TRADE. 


1. Letters for this department must be marked 
“Board of Trade,’’ and addressed to ARTHUR’S 
HoME MAGAZINE, Philadelphia. 

2. Give full name and address and also some 
nom de plume or initigls to be signed to notice. 

3. No one but dona-fide subscribers are allowed 
to use this column, but to all our subscribers it is 
free of all expense, except ali letters must enclose 
stamps for reply or forwarding. 





Wanted to Exchange. 


A free trip to Yellowstone Park for 125 
new subscribers to ARTHUR’S HoME Mac- 
AZINE. 

ConsERVES.—Genuine New Orleans nut 
praline sugar-candy cakes, orange-flower 
and lemon-leaf syrup, fig preserves, wild- 
plum jelly, orange-flower bonbons, and 
alligator-pears for salad. Exchange for 
fashionable articles of dress.—Swamp 
Lily. 

SILVER.—A frosted and heavily-plated 
silver soap-case, finest quality, good as 
new. Exchange for odds and ends of 
silk brocade, sash-ribbons, satins, etc., 
suitable for silk quilts. —Sick Chair. 

Trays.—Six pretty Japanese lacquer 
trays suitable for dining-room use or 
toilet-table ; sizes from twelve by twelve 
inches to six by six. What exchange of- 
fered? Trays in first-class condition, and 
very handsome decorations.—2. MM. 

Fancy work and embroidery of any 
kind in exchange for good books suitable 
for a village library.— Literature. 


Wanted to Sell. 


A pretty fall dress of mixed dark blue 
and white material, half made. Will fit 
a girl with slight figure, bust measure, 32. 
$5.—Mourning. 


I have a light lady’s cloth suit I would 
like to sell. It consists of skirt, long 
basque-waist, and wrap, all latest fashion ; 
made two months ago. Cost me §25, 
will sell for $16 cash. Will fit medium- 
sized person, have only worn it a few 
times. Object in wishing to sell, it is 
too small for me, dressmaker made a mis- 
take and cut rather small. If any one 
wishes to buy, send self-addressed stamped 
envelope and I will send sample of goods 
and trimming. It is all of the best ma- 
terial. Send at once. Also have a new 
crochet white Shetland wool shawl, two 
yards square, would like to sell.— Anxiety. 


Wanted to Buy. 


Autographs of all prominent people, 
also postage stamps, or will exchange du- 
plicates.— Busy. 

ARTHUR’S HoME MacGaziNneE for No- 
vember, 83. Fifteen cents for a copy.— 
Register. 

ARTHUR’S HoME MaGazInE for March 
and November, 1890, and February, 
March, and April, 1891.—Book-Binder. 

BroNnzE.—A silver, bronze, or plaster 
Mercury, flying, with caduceus in up- 
lifted hand. Also, the ‘‘ Diving Girl,”’ 
in plaster. What price asked ?—Cousin 
German. 

AvuTOGRAPHS.—Of General Sherman, 
Lawrence Barrett, the Prince of Wales, 
General Grant. Will pay good price for 
these, or the aiithographs of other famous 
men.— Zodby Veck. 

Boox.—Containing Bulwer’s ‘‘ Strange 
Story’’ and the story of the ‘“ Flying 
Dutchman.’’ Will take new or second- 
hand copies; no matter if not in good 
repair.— Reader. 
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BY HENRY COLLINS WALSH. 


NEW BOOKS. 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF AGAIN, 


Sie Marie Bashkirtseff was an extremely 
mteresting character, and that the world 
will want to read her letters goes without saying. 
The Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff, translated by 
Mary J. Serrano, have been recently published by 
the Cassells, and while they have an interest in 
themselves as further revelations of an extra- 
ordinary character, they have a peculiar interest 
because they introduce us to the real Marie Bash- 
kirtseff far better than does the famous /ournal. 
These letters go far to prove that that book was 
not a realistic revelation after all, but an example 
of what a rare literary genius can do in the way of 
depicting an ideal dme a nue. Indeed it would be 
very difficult for a girl of Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
inordinate and colossal vanity to be really able to 
tell the truth about herself. She saw herself 
through the magnifying glass of a huge conceit, 
and yet she doubtless concealed much. Though 
she was undoubtedly a girl of extraordinary 
talent, it is hard after reading her letters to retain 
a feeling of admiration for her character. True 
the translator in her preface as well as Francois 
Coppee in his exalt her to a place among the 
great ones of the world, and of those who have 
done most for it, but it is hard to understand 
how the outcry of a vain and spoiled child is to 
help in uplifting the world. To Miss Serrano this 
cry “will re-echo through the ages—the cry of 
spirit struggling to cast off the bonds of matter ; 
the cry of Genius proclaiming, in its bonds, its 
right to stand among the gods.’’ But from the 
cradle to the grave her cry has an intense personal 
note, a painful I, I, I, that while it may fill the 
soul with pity for this poor child who so adored 
and pitied herself, cannot bring balm to any other 
suffering spirit. To get an idea of Marie’s egotism 
a few selections from her letters will suffice : 

“T was standing on the balcony of the reading- 
room, waiting for my aunt, when I heard behind 
me a chorus of praises of my person, my figure. 
These praises proceeded from a group of gentle- 
men seated behind me. It is true that in my 
princesse robe of gray batiste my figure is divine— 
that is the word (you have said so yourself); my 
golden hair was simply dressed.” 

“ Ah! Iam very well satisfied with myself! 
What a great happiness that is ! 

‘“« Although you may pretend to think ill of me 
in order to tease me, you know very well in 
your heart that I am the truest, the most admir- 
able, the most just, the greatest, and the most 
loyal creature in the world. I speak seriously.” 


& 


But there is no use of continuing these quo- 
tations, there is so much of this unnatural and ex- 
aggerated egotism running throughout the letters 
that one turns from them with a mingled feeling of 
pity and revulsion—there is nothing in the Journal 
really, especially if read in connection with the 
letters, that should demand the serious interest of 
the world. Marie Bashkirtseff was a_ brilliant 
creature, and undoubtedly a most interesting figure ; 
she struggled bravely against disease and death, 
but her aspirations were those of a selfish soul ; 
she loved art, but she was not a true artist because 
she loved herself better than her art, and sought 
to exalt self through art. 

Of a man who loved her she speaks, thus : 

“My future story prevents me from thinking 
about him seriously ; it seems to reproach me for 
the thoughts I devote to him. 

“No, Petro is only a diversion—astrain of music 
in which to drown the lamentations of my soul. 
And yet I reproach myself for thinking of him, 
since he can be of no use tome. He cannot even 
be the first rung of the ladder that leads to fame.” 

The pity of it is that Marie Bashkirtseff did not 
live longer; her mind, which held somany brilliant 
gifts, shows signs of a rapid expansion during the 
latter part of her short life, and the pathetic seed 
of love for Bastian Lepage might have grown 
and ennobled her life. In art he was her high- 
priest, and he alone seemed able at times to draw 
her thoughts from herself. With her “ Love took 
up the harp of life,” but he did not “strike the 
chords with all his might,” so that the chord of self 
did not pass “trembling out of sight,’ but hovers 
about, and now and then asserts itself with a dis- 
cordant crash. None of her letters to Lepage are 
given, nor do any of them touch upon her love, 
but there is a noticeable broadening as one reaches 
the last part of the collection. You find real 
thought and apt criticism; indications of a mind 
that is traveling outward. They reveal also, indeed, 
a curious mania for hero-worship. She writes to 
Mr. Alexander D. (Alexander Dumas //s), and 
was actually prepared to meet him at the da/ de 
? Opera. But from him she received a decided re- 
buff. Nothwithstanding this failure, however, she 
plunges into a correspondence with Monsieur de 
M. (obviously Guy de Maupassant), and writes 
him some very bright and clever letters, though 
full of her unpleasant egotism, She writes also 
anonymous epistles to Edmond de Goncourt, and 
Emile Zola, and offers the former the loan of her 
diary. 

A strange creature, indeed, was Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. A foseur in her Journal, she has re- 
vealed herself far more truthfully in her letters. 
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But those who wish to keep her on a pedestal, 
who wish to admire and worship her had _ better 
not read her letters. May the poor child rest in 
peace, though her grave be not a shrine for admir- 
ing pilgrims. She has been something more than 
a nine days’ wonder, but the world will soon for- 
get her. 

A book that has been widely read in England, 
and that has crossed the seas and is beginning to 
be read in America is 4 Dead Man's Diary. A 
rather strange and perhaps not attractive title for a 
remarkable book. It appeared anonymously at 
first in England, but later editions bear upon the 
title-page the name of Mr. Coulson Kernahan. The 
author dips into the future rather farther than the 
human eye can see, inasmuch as he transports the 
reader into the future life. We have descended 
into hell and ascended into heaven with the poets, 
but the novelists, as a rule, have confined them- 
selves to this planet. In the Dead Man's 
Diary we are taken down into the depths of hell, 
and given a terrible and realistic idea of its tor- 
ments—not the old fire-and-brimstone idea, but 
something more terrible still, the torments of re- 
morse, the suffering of a soul that has awakened to 
a full realization of sin and its consequences. The 
author adopts the idea of heaven and hell ex- 
pressed in the Rubaiyat : 

I sent my soul through the Invisible, 
Some letters of that After-Life to spell ; 


And by and by my Soul returned to me, 
And answered, “I myself am Heaven and Hell.” 


The plot of the book is simple enough. A 
young man ruins a young girl. On earth he at- 
tempts to palliate his sin to himself with the ex- 
cuses that men generally make to themselves in 
such matters. He dies, and in hell wakes up to a 
true realization of his sin; it is his sin that makes 
hell for him. Very powerful are the descriptions 
of the sufferings of various souls whom the dead 
man meets in hell; the punishment is made to fit 
the crime in the most awful manner. In this the 
sufferings bear a resemblance to those described 
by Dante, in the /zferno, though in the Diary 
they are described as purely mental, instead of the 
physical tortures which Dante employs as external 
symbols of various phases of,sin. The soul of the 
dead man after suffering intensely from its awak- 
ening to a full realization of its sin, is at length as- 
sisted from the depths of hell by the soul of the 
woman he had ruined, who extends to him one 
hand while the other clasps that of the Saviour of 
mankind. 


The woman-soul leadeth us 
Upward and on! 


In the following striking quotation the author 
restates the Christian doctrine of the punishment 
due to sin: “In our natural reaction from the 
conception of the vindictive God of past gener- 
ations, we have corile in these days, to lose sight of 
the fact that our God is a chastening one. Not 


only have we turned a deaf ear to the thunders and 
the threats of old-fashioned orthodoxy, with its 
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hells of everlasting punishment and lakes of brim- 
stone, but many of us pooh-pooh the thought of 
hell at all, and speak of God as though He were 
a good-natured, and weakly, indulgent parent, on 
whose leniency we might lightly presume, for- 
getting that sin, unrepented sin, never can and 
never will go unpunished.” 

The Dead Man’s Diary is a sermon, but it is a 
masterful and interesting one, and notwithstand- 
ing that for a sermon it is a rather long one, it 
chains the attention of the reader throughout. 


Carlyle says that the healthy know not of health 
but only the sick, but it would be well if th 
healthy would take to heart some of the natural 
rules for preserving health, so that they might re- 
main as unconscious of sickness as of health. 
Such books as Vacation Time, with hints on 
Summer Living, which has been recently issued 
in “ The Science of Health Library” (Fowler & 
Wells), are very useful both for the healthy and 
the sick ; for it tells the healthy man how to pre- 
serve his health during summer weather, and the 
sick man may perhaps be aided by it in his search 
for health. ‘There are many sensible directions re- 
garding summer diet, exercise, etc., which must 
prove beneficial to any one who will take the 
trouble to follow them. So many people simply 
from ignorance lessen their condition of health 
during a summer outing, that all such books as the 
one in question should find a cordial welcome and 
a wide circle of readers. 

Landscape Gardening. Notes and Suggestions 
on Lawn and Lawn Planting, Laying out and 
Arrangement of Country Places, Large and Small 
Parks, Cemetery Plots, and Railroad Station 
Lawns, Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and 
Shrubs, the Hardy Border, Bedding Plants, Rock 
Work, etc. By Samuel Parsons, Jr., illustrated. 
(G. P. Putman’s Sons.) —The lengthy title-page of 
this valuable work gives a fair indication of its con- 
tents. Mr. Parsons is the Superintendent of Parks 
in New York City, and has had a long experience 
in landscape gardening. A fine lawn is a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever, but it is not to be ac- 
quired easily and without hard work and patient 
endeavor. A great essential is to make the right 
kind of astart, and this Mr. Parsons is careful to 
tell you howto do. There is a capital chapter de- 
voted to the “ Bedding of Plants.” In fact, no 
important matter relating to the broad subject of 
landscape gardening has been omitted. Mr. Par- 
sons takes special pains in explaining how ponds 
and lakes are to be embellished, and this is some- 
thing that should be more generally understood. 
The book is profusely illustrated, and there is a 
carefully arranged index. 


Adopting an Abandoned Farm. By Kate San- 
born, D. Appleton & Company, publishers —On 
putting down An Abandoned Farm one feels a de- 
sire to adopt the farm mentioned therein, as offered 
‘‘rent free and a present of fifty dollars,’ and turn 
farmer. The book is charming, and the description 
of a country auction where they are too polite to 
outbid a lady, is particularly good. 




















LITERATURE. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

NEW star that may prove to be of magnitude 
has appeared upon the literary horizon. 
Boston claims to have discovered the new light, 
though he appears among the constellation which 
gleams about Chicago. The name of the new 
star is Henry Fuller, who under the nom de plume 
of Stanton Page, published about six months ago a 
very delightful book entitled, 7ze Chevalier of 
Pensieri Vani, together with frequent references 
to the Prorege of Arcopia. Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton set the fashion in Boston by proclaiming 
the merits of the book, and the Zvening Tran- 
script began to print scraps of information about 
the author. Mr. Fuller, it seems, belongs to the 
family which gave Margaret Fuller to the world, 
and was born and reared in Chicago. The fol- 
lowing is a recent bit of gossip from the 7ranscript - 

“It now appears that the business office where 
this delightful story of Italian wanderings was 
written was in a Chicago street devoted to heavy 
hardware interests; it is said that these leisurely 
sentences, penetrated with the very spirit of dilet- 
tanteism and an unstudied elegance as to the 
manner born, were all put down at odd moments, 
within fifteen feet of the curbstone, to a running 
accompaniment of jangling street-cars and heavy 
trucks loaded with sheet-iron. America is a great 
country; Chicago may well think herself a won- 
derful city, when from her strenuous life are borne 
such sweetness and style as that of this, till yester- 
day, unknown writer; such serenity of literary 
quality and charm, The race zs to the swift after 
all, sometimes, it seems. A Chicago man is a 
master of style; a literary jewel is found in a 
wholesale hardware place. It took Boston to dis- 
cover him, however, and now, every day, New 
York editors are sending hither for his address.” 

But Boston-cannot justly claim the sole credit as 
the discoverer of the merits of Pemsiert Vanzi, 
Philadelphia should share in the glory. In the 
June number of Lippincott’s Magazine there ap- 
peared an appreciative notice of Zhe Chevalier, 
from the pen of that clever essayist, Miss 
Agnes Repplier. Now magazine articles are of 
course written a long time before they appear, and 
it happens that this article was prepared immedi- 
ately after the issue of the book. Then again the 
New York Critic gave the volume a very favorable 
notice early in April, so that though we know, as 
Mr. Roche wittily puts it, that 

** Dies erit praegelida, 
Quum sinistra Bostonia,’”’ 
Still the “ Hub ” cannot justly claim that in this 
instance it left all other cities out in the cold. 

Lord Alfred Tennyson celebrated his eighty- 
second birthday on August 6th last. Many friends 
visited him at his summer-home at Farringford, at 
Freshwater, on the Isle of Wight, and many 
letters were received bearing messages of con- 
gratulations and respects. A concert was given at 
the Freshwater Assembly Rooms in honor of the 
anniversary. The Laureate’s songs set to music by 
Mrs. Tennyson were the chief attraction. 

Tennyson lives in strict retirement, but may al- 
most daily be seen rambling about his home. He 
is said.to be enjoying excellent health, but rarely 
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touches his pen to paper nowadays, his son con- 
ducting his correspondence for him. The poet 
has few dealings with the villagers. They come 
and go unheeding and unheeded, but there are a 
few of the older inhabitants with whom he is 
more or less friendly. Tennyson’s household con- 
sists of Lady Tennyson, and his son and son’s 
wife. Her ladyship is a confirmed invalid, and 
is but rarely seen outside the grounds. Notwith- 
standing her physical ailments her talents as a 
composer have been lately recognized, and it was 
mainly her music to which the poet’s songs were 
sung at the celebration above mentioned. 

Mrs, French-Sheldon, the plucky English- 
woman who headed an expedition into the heart 
of the Kilmarjaro region, Africa, has arrived at 
Naples, where her husband met her. She was 
still weak from the illness which seized her just 
before leaving Africa, but was well enough to pro- 
ceed slowly to London by the overland route. Her 
illness mainly resulted from a severe fall while de- 
scending steep slopes to reach Lake Chala. Mrs. 
Sheldon says that her trip was a complete success, 
and that she more than completed the programme 
arranged. She managed the caravan splendidly, 
visited all the Kilmarjaro tribes and returned to 
the coast through German territory, where she was 
cordially treated by the natives. The singular na- 
ture of the expedition awakened curiosity and as- 
sured kind treatment all along the route, Mrs. 
Sheldon was born in America, and is a grand- 
daughter of Sir Isaac Newton. 

Miss Sara Jeannette Duncan, whose tworecently 
published books, 4A Social Departure and An 
American Girlin London, have made her name 
well known on both sides of the Atlantic, com- 
menced her literary career by contributing to the 
Toronto Globe, her home then being in Brant- 
wood, Ontario, She took the pen-name of “ Garth 
Grafton,’ and over this pseudonym wrote fre- 
quently for the Canadian Press. As the repre- 
sentative of the Toronto G/ode, she made her first 
journey to New Orleans and Honduras, and later 
undertook, with a Montreal friend, the unconven- 
tional journey around the world described so 
amusingly in her first book. 

The publication, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, of 
the University Extension Manuals will begin soon, 
The volumes will appear in rapid succession. 
Early issues will be Money : its Use and Abuse, 
by W. Cunningham of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
The Fine Arts, by Professor Baldwin Brown of the 
University of Edinburgh; Zglish Colonization 
and Empire, by A. Caldecott of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; An Introduction to Philosophy 
the Philosophy of the Beautiful, by Professor 
Knight of the University of St. Andrew’s; Physi- 
ography, by H. R. Mill, and 7he Study of Ani- 
mal Life, by I. Arthur Thomson, both of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Mr. John MHabberton, 


author of He/len’s 


Babies, has written for the New York Ledger a 
novel, called Zhe Chautauguans, dealing with 
characters interested in the Chautauqua movement. 

The next publication of the Grolier Club is'to be 
a Study of Washington Irving, by George William 
Curtis. 
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AN ASSERTION OF RIGHTS. 

“ Joseph,” she said severely, as he returned lead- 
ing one child by the hand and wheeling another in 
the baby-carriage, “ where have you been with those 
children ?”’ 

“All around the neighborhood,” he responded, 
quietly. 

“Don’t you know that I don’t like to have you 
take both children out at once ?” 

“Yes, my dear, but I thought I might as well 
do the whole thing at once.” 

“And what do you think the neighbors will 
say? They must have seen me go away with Mrs. 
Billings early in the afternoon.” 

“IT presume they did, my dear.” 

“ Why, they’ll begin to think I’m a woman’s 
rights woman or something of that sort, and that 
you are an abused husband. How did the chil- 
dren behave ?” 

“ First-rate, except when I pinched them.” 

“Pinched them! What did you do that for ?” 

“To make them cry and attract attention, and 
then I’d tell them, loud enough for any one to hear, 
to be quiet—that mamma had gone to the conven- 
tion or was busy at the sewing circle.” 

“O you brute! You knew it wasn’t true.’ 

“Of course I did. But I want to tell you, Mrs. 
Decker, that I’m tired of having people talk about 
‘poor Mrs. Decker,’ and how her husband stays 
out nights and neglects her, and I made up my 
mind I’d have them talking about ‘poor hen- 
pecked Mr. Decker,’ and how he has to take care 
of the children while his wife goes gadding about. 
Now, Mrs. Decker, I’m going out to-night and 
won’t be back till late, and if you say a word when 
I come in I’ll take the children to a dry-goods 
store to-morrow and pretend I’m buying clothes 
for them.”—Chicago Tribune. 


ONLY A DIFFERENCE OF ENDS. 


The following good story of Alexander Dumas 
is told in a Southern exchange : 

“ You are a quadroon, I believe, Mr. Dumas ?” 
began an enterprising interviewer. 

“ T am, sir,” replied Mr. Dumas. 

“ And your father ?”’ 

*« My father was a mulatto.” 

** And your grandfather, what was he ?” 

“A negro,” growled the father of ‘French his- 
torical fiction, beginning to wax restless under this 
straightforward catechism. 

“And might I presume to inquire what your 
great-grandfather was ?”’ 

“An ape, sir,” thundered the author of Monte 
Cristo, springing to his feet, “ my pedigree begins 
where yours ends.” 
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HE ASKED NO MORE. 


A well-known clergyman of Pittsburg was riding 
in a Penn Avenue car the other day, when a lady 
and child got aboard. 

The minister gallantly offered his seat, as the 
car was crowded, and it was graciously accepted. 

As the gentleman hung to a strap with one hand 
he patted the child’s head with the other, and the 
following conversation ensued : 

« Fine child, madam.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Very fine, indeed.” 

“ We think so. It is the only one we have.”’ 

“I am very fond of children.’ 

The lady nodded. 

“ Now, this boy will grow upto be a great com- 
fort to you, and perhaps a support. You ought to 
be very proud of him.” 

s Yes, sir.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“ Annie.” 

At this the whole car roared. The minister 
joined in the merriment, but not in a hearty man- 
ner. 

He asked no more questions, however.—Pi#tts- 
burg Chronicle- Telegraph. 


MARKET PRICE OF STAGE DIAMONDS. 


Prompter (rushing in excitedly)—‘ Wingley, 
the supe, has eloped this minute with all the un- 
paralleled ‘ Blue Hussar’ jewels, the costly set of 
‘Cleopatra’ diamonds, and King Solomon’s best 
crown.” 

Manager (sternly)—“ It was your place to guard 
the jewel chest, Antonio. I shall have to deduct 
seven-and-sixpence from your next week’s salary.” 
—Exchange. 


A LEVEL-HEADED OLD GENTLEMAN. 


A Yale College student, being hard up, wrote 
to his father in New York: 

“ Send me $100 by return mail. 
quickly gives double.” 

The old gentleman replied by the next mail in- 
closing $50, with the remark that as he had re- 
sponded promptly, the $50 inclosed were equiva- 
lent to the desired $100.— Zexas Siftings. 


He who gives 


A DOMESTIC ENTERTAINMENT. 


“ My. wife is.a lecturer, and I am an enter- 
tainer,’”’ said Hobbs. 

“ Indeed % 1 knew your wife appeared in pub- 
lic, but I did nét know that you ever did.” 

“Oh! I don’t. I stay at home and entertain the 
baby.” —Puck. 
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